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Notion Pictures 


in 16 mm sound 


WE take pride in announcing an outstanding group of 
Catholic Motion Pictures . . . Films that are considered 
the finest religious pictures ever produced... Each represents o 
spiritual experience not to be missed. 


~ 

THE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
A thrilling story of the Vaticon . . . this six reel feature motion picture 
norrated by the eminent Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, vividly depicts the 
efforts of the Pontiff to bring peace to a war-torn world. 
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THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 


The story of the Patron Saint of the Americas is one of the most magnifi- 
cently ond reverently enfolded films ever to reach the screen. 10 reels. 


7 = x 
SAPS 


. 
OUR BLESSED LADY 
The glorious history of the Cathedral of Notre Dome in Paris is told in this 
superb production which is narrated by Rev. R. W. Gardner of the Catholic 
Foreign Missions Society. 6 reels. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


The true life story of St. Francis, beautifully and faithfully portrayed, mokes 
for one of the most widely acclaimed Cotholic picture of oll times. 10 reels. 


YD 


. 
THE ETERNAL GIFT 
The picturization of holiness that is the solemn High Mass, is depicted in 
this film narrated by the eminent Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, with o 
background of 125 cathedral choristers, 50 Gregorian chanters and over 
1500 in support. 10 reels. 


SATS 


THE LITTLE FLOWER ST. THERESA. 
Dramotizing the short ond exemplary life of the young girl Thereso Martin 
who lived ond died for the greater glory of God, this film is a true lesson 
in greatness and sointliness. 8 reels. 


xX 


Apply for Rental Rates and complete information. Projector Service 
Available. Send for catolog of 3000 Entertoinment and Educational Subjects 


NSU MUM tC Meee iu 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION rol as 
25 Vhest 45th Freel, New York 19, NY. 





Surplices 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 


Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


a? 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. Bs HANSEN & SONS 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 





An appropriate 
GIFT 


FOR 
Any OCCASION 
during the 
Year 


No. 440/76 (Leather Lined) 


No. 440/00 No. 440/02-B *No. 440/05-B 


*No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
red edges 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 
gold, cut flush, red edges 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark 


*Known as Special 


FATHER HOEVER - - 


ST CETTE] 


We recommend this 
new 
SUNDAY MISSAL 
devout assistance 
at Mass 


Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“] PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”, 


“NEW TESTAMENT’—The New Revised Text 
of the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


“Il PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 


Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 


“448 Pages —Size 54% x3" 


No. 440/10-B No. 440/13 No. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
gold, silk bookmarks 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks 


School Editions. 





By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


y Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
and for First Communicants. Profusely illus-— 

17 pictures in colors and other pictures in ~ 

and white; 10 pictures of the priest vesting and. . 


preparing for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is a. =. ss 


Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in... 
troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 


i pal aa the “Dialog Mass.” Contains a collection of 


common prayers with much needed empha- 


on was Coane sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 


© Goal, 1 give Thee the best of ail gift 


All who have asked my prayers 


te erach Heaven 


your earmest attention and wide distribution. 
Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 
readable type and an attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 25c each. 


ET fe vevesee, $0.20 


wes We ors chatenn to éocseness: Ae 


* He obeyed Mary and 


Mary, and Joseph. teach me to be 


ase Gad (uday 


Glow the Father. and to the Sua, 
od to the Huty Ghost. As it was In the be- 


ginning, is now, and ever shall be, word Baltimore Catechism 


without end Aun 


MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 

jaker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy..... .... $0.08 
Price Per Hundred. . os iss ae 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 


Price Per Copy.... 
Price Per Hundred 


Pope 38 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 

No. 1 With word meanings 
Price Per 100. Oe 
No. 2 With word meanings 


Price Per 100... $6.00 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 314x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100. .. .$5.00 


Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 5¥2x3%; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


SS eee reer 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 

The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 312; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 

Price Per 100 





HANSEN’S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen's 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR ae SIDE a 
to 24 Gross.... $2. 
to 49 Gross 

Gross or over ie 

6-HOUR nana SIDE oe 
to 24 Gross.... . . -$2. 


Gross or over 
8-HOUR Senne SIDE ss 
to 24 Gross 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over 
10-HOUR STRAIGHT 
1 to 24 Gross... 
25 to 49 Gross. . 
50 Gross or over... 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE a 
1 to 24 Gross..... $2. 

25 to 49 Gross 

50 Gross or over 


1 to 24 Gross 
25 to 49 Gross 
50 Gross or over 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen’s Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year's 


$21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 


supply) is guaranteed to burn 
365 days. Per case of 50 


Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib 
2 case lots, per lb..... 


60% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb..... 
2 case lots, per Ib... 


100% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib... . 
2 case lots, per Ib... 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib 
2 case lots, per lb. 
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The Catholic High School 
RELIGION SERIES 


By FLYNN, SIMEON, VINCENT LORETTA 


We are grmvening the first two books of a Series of attractive, up-to-date 


texts in Religion. The Series as a whole offers a logical study of our 
Religion. The first volume relates the life of Christ and his teachings as 
shown through the Creed. The second volume deals with the history of 
the Church, the organization which Christ founded together with the 
means of sanctification, the Sacraments. These two volumes in addition 
to the third and fourth will represent a well rounded, practical and com- 

lete Course in Religion for High School students. Pupils leaving High 

hool will have been well prepared to take an active part in the real 
living of their Religion. 


Book I. THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE 


Beautifully illustrated, simply written and most interestingly told, this text 
gives the High School beginners material which is well within their com- 
prehension and _ them in the right frame of mind when starting their 


Course in High School Religion. 
Book II. THE TRIUMPH OF FAITH 


The interesting history of the Church and the study of the Sacraments are 
presented in a vivid, clear cut manner holding the attention of the students 


and at the same time developing important attitudes and character forming 
practices. 


Books III and IV. In preparation 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD SERIES Newton-Horan Grades 3-8 


BIBLE LESSONS for the grades 3-4 is an excellent book on Religion for beginners. 
Profusely illustrated in full color. 


BIBLE HISTORY for grades 5-6-7 is an up-to-date presentation of the Old and 
New Testaments. Many class activities are included in each chapter. 


CHURCH HISTORY for gate 8 is a complete history with a biographical ap- 
proach. The many beautiful illustrations were done expressly for the text. 


REVISED BALTIMORE CATECHISMS, Illustrated Ed. 
With Study Lessons by E. Horan, Ph.D. 


MY FIRST COMMUNION CATECHISM 
With beautiful full-color illustrations. 


NO. 1 BALTIMORE CATECHISM WITH STUDY LESSONS, Illust. Ed. 


NO. 2 BALTIMORE CATECHISM WITH STUDY LESSONS, Illust. Ed. 
Replete with study lessons and student activities. 


TEACHER’S MANUAL for MY FIRST COMMUNION CATECHISM 


W. H. SADLIER, INC. 11 PARK PLACE, N.Y.C. 7, N.Y. 


Always mention the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 


Materials for Music Education 


A SINGING SCHOOL. Armitage, Dy- 
kema, Pitcher. New series of music books 
for elementary schools: Our First Music 
(first grade), $3.80; Our Songs (second), 
80¢; Merry Music (third), 84¢; We Sing 
(fourth), 88¢; Our Land of Song (fifth), 92¢; 
Music Everywhere (sixth), 98¢. 


ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 
Father Finn. The recognized authority on 
choral singing. $3.75 


PLAINSONG. Clokey. Explanatory pam- 
phlet with examples in both original and 
modern notation. 35¢ 


ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING. 
Montani. Comprehensive text and refer- 
ence book. Vol. I, Fundamentals, $2.25; 
ss Il, The Art of A Cappella Singing, 
2.25 


A STORY OF MUSIC. Barbour and 
Freeman. New text on music history and 
appreciation for young people. $1.50. 
Workbook to be used with text, 48¢ 


THE NEW SCHOOL MUSIC HAND- 

BOOK. Dykema and Cundiff. The most 
widely used Se ae for teachers 
3.50 


MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS. 
Gehrkens. Textbook for teachers. $2.00 


MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
ata Gehrkens. Textbook for teach 
ers. $2.50 


and music educators. 


THE “TWICE 55’’ SERIES. Leading 
the field in inexpensive community song 
books. Sing! (mixed voices), 25¢; The 
Brown Book (mixed), 20¢; The Green Book 
(mixed), 25¢; The Red Book (games with 
music), 25¢; The Blue Book (male voices), 
50¢; The Rose Book (treble voices), 25¢; 
The Orange Book (for boys), 50¢. 


THE BUOYANT VOICE. Dunkley. Ex- 
plains Professor Dunkley’s notably suc- 
cessful methods of training the voice 
through the principle of “correct pitch- 
control.” One of the most helpful and 
covacling of recent texts on vocal training. 
$1. 


THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. 
Dykema and Gehrkens. The leading text 
and reference work on the subject. Com- 
plete, detailed, practical. Illus. $4.00 


MUSIC INTEGRATION, Pitts. Text 
for teachers; explains and outlines project 
methods in music education. $2.50 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTION. Umflect. Handbook 
for directors of amateur theatricals. $2.00 


THE TOY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Vandevere Instruction book for teachers. 
50¢ 


Send for Catalogues and Publications on Approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD AND COMPANY 


Publishers of Music and Music Textbooks 


221 Columbus Avenue 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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Have You Ordered Your Cony? 


Guiding Growth in 
Christian Social Living 
by 


Sister Mary Joan, O.P., Sister Mary Nona, O.P., 
and the late Monsignor George Johnson 


Presented by 
THE COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


@ A complete curriculum for the elementary school 
@ A guide for teachers and principals 

@ A pattern for the child’s Christlike living 

@ A blueprint for curriculum committees 


Now published 
Volume I for grades 
One, Two, Three Volume II for Grades 


Four, Five, Six 
$4.00, subject to discount 


The Catholic University of America Press 
Washington 17, D.C. 


+ + - use Sexton Spices, 
preferred for their fra- 
grance and fresh-milled 
potency by leading chefs 
and bakers since 1883. as: 


Ee Me Rea PP, 


¢ 


M SEXTON 


QUALITY FOODS 
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INSTRUCTION 
for. the Catholic Child 


A CONFRATERNITY 


CLASS IN SESSION Who Does Not Attend 
a Catholic School 


ears, Confraternity directors, pastors, teachers, lay cate- 

chists, as well as pupils and parents, all commend the Confra- 

ternity MESSENGERS as an ideal aid in the teaching of religion to Catholic 
children not attending Catholic schools. 


With the Baltimore Catechism as a basis, the Confraternity MEssENGERS 
are used in various ways. Under the Aledo-Peoria plan, work sheets are 
prepared from advance proofs of the MEssENGERS, to be used when the 
MESSENGERS arrive. A correspondence plan is also in operation. In Santa Fe, 
the Catechism questions treated in the MEssENGERS are published weekly 
in the Diocesan paper. Still another method is used in the Diocese of Erie, 
where the Confraternity MESSENGERS are in use for week-end religious in- 
struction classes. 

Whatever the method adopted, the Confraternity MEssENcERS, in the 
words of a prominent Confraternity director, “fill a long-felt want for the 
giving of a regular, up-to-date, systematic course in religion 
paralleling the public-school year.” 

There is a Confraternity MESSENGER for each of the 

three principal grade levels—primary, intermediate, 

and upper elementary. May we send you sample copies 

and additional descriptive material? 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
124 E. THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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KODACHROME: 
MASS | 
SLIDES 


NOW you may show the Mass in your classroom with this complete set 
of 81 film slides in lovely, vivid, natural color. Fits any projector which 
takes a regulation 2 x 2-inch slide. 


Price $30.00 per set 
Catechetical Guild Films 


128 East Tenth Street Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 


EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when wriling advertisers. 
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THOMAS SETS THE TREND 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


Leading business educators everywhere are building their post-war 
teaching plans around THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. For here 
at last is the shorthand system that has proved itself keyed to the swift- 
moving tempo of our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for drastically cutting down 
the learning time. And in post-war times there will be no turning back 
to less efficient procedures. THOMAS, with its amazing speed and 
efficiency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously vital in war 
time, are no less necessary in a world that moves forward into peace 
and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
Offers New Opportunities 


Time saved by THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND means more time avail- 
able for training the student in the thousand-and-one details that complement 
shorthand skill in the equipment of the successful secretary. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles underlying THOMAS NATURAL 
SHORTHAND. See for yourself why so many others are making THOMAS the 
“core” of their post-war business curricula. Send for the free booklet, ““Why?” 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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MOULD THE MINDS 


F YOUNG AMERICANS 


HE EDUCATORS OF TODAY are 

shaping the world of tomor- 
row —moulding the minds of 
those who will build it. In their 
hands rests this momentous task 
of guidance . . . of qualifying 
young Americans not only to 
strengthen and advance thedemo- 
cratic pattern of our own way of 
life but also to play an intelligent 
part in their country’s new role 
of leadership in the post-war 
world. 


Considering the magnitude of 
this educational program it may 
seem presumptuous to believe 
that a magazine can aid in its 
accomplishment, yet many of the 
nation’s foremost educators be- 
lieve that The Reader’s Digest 
occupies an important place in 
the furtherance of it. 


For example, Dr. Rex Putnam, 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of Oregon, says: 
“The thesis on which our whole 
state system of education is based 
is to inculcate in the minds of 
our youth the advantages of 
the democratic processes over all 
other types of governmental pro- 
cedures. In this endeavor The 
Reader’s Digest is making a con- 
tribution to the maintenance of 
our form of government, espe- 
cially by implanting in young 
minds the concepts of desirable 
human relationships.” 


“Teachers,” writes Dr. Wayne 
O. Reed, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, “have a tremendous re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for 
developing a citizenry skilled in 
the ways of democracy, disposed 
to live by democratic ideals, and 


determined that men everywher 
shall be free. The Readev’s Dige 
is in an especially unique po 
tion, because of its wide usei 
the schools, to play an importati 
part in strengthening the 

of democracy.” 


These are but two of many si 
ilar expressions of opinion fr 
well known educational autho 
ties throughout the country. 1 
the teachers who each day supe 
vise 70,000 of the nation’s 
rooms The Reader’s Digest, a 
its supplementary education 
material, including the sped 
16-page insert of reading 
vocabulary exercises, provide 
highly useful service in helpia 
them to mould the minds ¢ 
young Americans for the critia 
years ahead. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Reader's Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Towards Citizenship 


The greatest work that any teacher can perform is to put 
into the hearts of the nation’s children the knowledge, the fear, 
and the love of God. Herein lies the right forming of the 
citizens of tomorrow. If patriotism means love of country, 
there is no better touchstone of this virtue than the leading of 
fellow-citizens to a knowledge of the God of nations. 

The great problem that confronts teachers of the Catholic 
religion in our country is to reach those Catholic pupils who 
are not enrolled in a Catholic school. Nor do we confine this 
problem to the formal teachers of religion. Parents have a 
primary right and duty in connection with the complete 
education of their children, but the religious formation of every 
child is a matter of vital concern to every citizen. Irreligion 
breeds ruin to a nation. There are signs which indicate that 
America is beginning to show all of the characteristics which 
mark the decline of the great and powerful nations of pagan 
antiquity. It is folly to delude ourselves. Objective in- 
vestigation reveals a crime wave, and the superstitions and 
gross immorality of paganism are rampant amongst us. 
Christ gave His Church the mission of teaching all nations, of 
making disciples of all nations, and it thus becomes the prov- 
ince of the Catholic Church to stand forth as an exemplar to 
the entire country and the world in the matter of religious edu- 
cation. 

The “released time” movement is a concerted effort on the 
part of all organized religions to provide religious instruction 
for all children who receive this instruction from no other 
source. We regret that the knowledge of God and man’s re- 
lation to Him cannot be given to the American child in the 
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American tax-supported school. He can there learn about 
Nero and Napoleon, about Hannibal and Henry VIII, with 
their vices and their wars, but the name of God, the Merciful 
Creator of all things, is the badge of sectarianism. But we 
must face the facts. 

“Released time” is a plan by which boys and girls are ex- 
cused from public school for one or two hours each week, at 
the request of their parents, to attend religious instruction. 
This plan, after abortive experiments in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, was definitely established in Gary, Ind., 
in 1913. Church people were quick to sense its value, and 
bent their efforts to introduce it everywhere. 

Today there is, according to Dr. Erwin Shaver of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, “a rapidly and 
widely spreading interest reaching into every nook and corner 
of the United States and Canada.” In ten States we have en- 
abling legislation to permit “released time’”’ classes. Thirty- 
three additional States allow them through other sanctioned 
procedure. Some of the five remaining States take cogni- 
zance of the movement, and provide for religious instruction 
in a different manner. 

It is significant that many cities and towns are asking for 
full-time, professionally trained, and experienced teachers. 
“There is a determination,” writes Dr. Shaver, “to put re- 
ligious education on a level with the child’s general educa- 
tion.” 

Through codperation of church and school authorities much 
can be effected. If all religious-minded people unite in de- 
manding at least the minimum of religious instruction that ’ 
the “released time” program affords, America will make defi- 
nite progress towards stemming the tide of irreligion that 
threatens to engulf us. The three major faiths (and notably 
the inter-faith committees of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews) 
stand behind the movement. The trumped-up issue of the 
separation of Church and State now seldom shows its ugly 
head. Within the past few years the program has gained 
substantial ground in Ohio, Kansas, New York, Virginia, 
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Minnesota, Maine, Texas, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Illinois, 
West Virginia, California, and Indiana. It is worthy of note 
that 5,000 are now enrolled in Honolulu. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine sets itself a goal of 
definite systematic religious instruction for every Catholic 
child. It will use all the agencies at its command to supple- 
ment the work of the home, to prepare qualified teachers ca- 
pable of presenting an adequate course of instruction, and it 
will bring this instruction, if need be, to the child’s very door- 
step. May we not envision the day when every one of the 
2,000,000 Catholic children in public schools will be thoroughly 
grounded in the knowledge and the practice of his religion? 
May we not further pray that America will use all her power 
to bring to the remaining 30,000,000 youngsters in the public 
schools of our country a knowledge of their God and of their 
own personal destiny in the world to come? 


Mutual Edification in the South Pacific 


Our American fighting boys on the fighting fronts of the 
world have derived much edification from the simple faith of 
unlettered natives. At home these boys heard something of 
the Foreign Missions, at times they contributed to their sup- 
port, but they had a very vague idea of the missionaries and 
their charges. Recently Msgr. Treacey, Cleveland Diocesan 
Director of the Missionary Union of the Clergy, received a 
letter from one of his soldier boys in the South Seas. The 
soldier writes of the sacrifice and privations of the holy men 
and women who have dedicated their lives to the cause of 
Christ. What he witnessed has given him a new conception 
of the significance of Mission Sunday. The example of the 
missionaries is a source of edification to the Catholic and non- 
Catholic soldiers alike. With the soldier’s letter is published 
a picture, submitted by Chaplain Francis G. McCullough, 
showing Major John Maroul handing over to the missionary 
father 6,683 rupees (about $2,000), collected during the past 
four months. 
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We are here reminded of the story of another soldier from 
the South Seas who wrote to his mother in Massachusetts, in- 
structing her in case of his death to turn over his bank account 
of $1,120 to the Catholic missionaries laboring on the island 
where he was stationed. When he afterwards fell in battle, his 
wishes were carried out and the distant missionaries received a 
legacy. 

The contact of the natives with the soldiers is a source of 
mutual edification. “One missionary told us,” writes the 
Cleveland soldier, “‘that in receiving Holy Communion side 
by side with his charges our example has lightened his work. 
Quite a few natives mentioned to him that Catholicism must 
be powerful to include the fighting forces of so great a nation.” 
The letter continues with a plea that the people at home realize 
more fully that such saints as these missionaries depend on 
their generosity for their very lives. The writer highly resolves 
that, when he gets back home, he will double his contribu- 
tions to so worthy a cause. 


Meeting the Child 


Teachers of religion are prone to forget that they must adapt 
their presentation of religious truth to the mind of the child. 
The nature of the subject-matter accounts in part for this 
forgetfulness. The catechism contains dogma, changeless and 
unalterable; the teacher enunciates it, and the child must 
accept it. We need here to follow the example of Jesus 
Christ: He humanized the presentation of religious truth; 
He did not disdain to illustrate the most profound truth with 
a simple story. Christ the Teacher met the capacity of His 
hearers. In this He rebuked the teachers of His day, who 
studied the books of the Law but ignored the people. Christ 
came to save souls; He gave Himself for men. With His 
perfect knowledge of human nature, He chose the most fruit- 
ful way of presenting truth, and sought, above all, to make it 
operative in the lives of His hearers.. The Christian teacher 
of religion must follow the example of Christ. 
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Marriage Is Not a Private Affair 


“One of Hollywood’s worst sins,’ writes Francis Reed 
Hoy in the Altoona Register, quoted in the Catholic Digest 
(January, 1945), “has been its light treatment of wedded life.”’ 
There is abroad today a frivolous and thoughtless attitude 
towards the holy state of wedlock. This attitude ignores 
the fact that marriage is the basic social action of the universe. 
Neither Holy Orders nor Matrimony is received for the bene- 
fit of the person primarily, but for the good of society itself. 
He who finds a way to reéducate Americans on the meaning 
of marriage will perform the greatest possible service to his 
country. 

Divorce ruins homes. The future of this nation and of 
every nation depends upon its respect for the integrity of the 
marriage bond. Modern novels and dramas speak lightly 
of marriage and treat this most solemn and inviolable con- 
tract between a man and a woman as a private affair. The 
stories and plays of our day, with their sham sophistication 
and blatant flippancy, degrade marriage and make sport of 
solemn vows exchanged before God and for God’s holy pur- 
pose. ‘‘Why do we patronize,” asks Joseph A. Breig in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph (January 3, 1945), “the cheap 
writers who teach our children that it is clever of a man to 
betray his wife and desert his children? Why is it dastardly 
for a soldier to sell out his country, and admirable for a mother 
to break up her home?” Breig calls upon us to reorient our 
philosophy and straighten our thinking. Marriage is a sacred 
relationship between a man and a woman and their Creator. 
The family is the kingdom of a husband and wife. No na- 
tion composed of broken kingdoms can long endure. 





Religion Learned through Living 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
The Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Conn. 


Learning and living begin simultaneously and progress hand 
in hand, supplementing one another. Learning properly di- 
rected leads to better and more complete living. Better living 
is conducive to richness of knowledge. 

For the Christian, the main purpose of living is to attain 
union with God; consequently, learning should have some 
bearing on this one purpose. 

From the earliest possible age man should be brought to the 
active realization of his relation to God. Even from infancy the 
child can learn his religion by living it. 


Parents as First Teachers 


It is the glorious privilege of the Catholic parents to foster 
the development of the spiritual powers of the child by creat- 
ing a spiritual world in the home. 

Every age level holds possibilities for new developments. 
The regular habits developed in infancy promote spiritual and 
mental well-being as well as bodily health. Dr. James J. 
Walsh tells us: “This has always been recognized by all the 
great authorities in the spiritual life, and none have insisted 
more than the writers even of the highest mystical theology on 
the necessity for taking proper care of the body if the spirit is 
to be free for religious life.” Many, many times the child’s 
misdemeanors are caused by physical disorders and lack of suf- 
ficient rest or proper nourishment. The security of a peaceful, 
well-regulated home also has its effect in forming the character 
of the young child. 

The law of effect functions very early in ile. Before he has 
acquired any knowledge of right or wrong, the child will 
choose that which brings him the most desirable results. 
Parents would do well to consider this fact in administering ap- 


1 James J. Walsh, M.D., Health through Religion. 
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proval or disapproval of the’ child’s conduct. Even very 
young children recognize and appreciate approval. It would 
be well to make capital of this point and base the child’s train- 
ing along constructive lines. Then perhaps our “do’s” 
would outnumber our “don’ts.”’ Gradually the child can be 
brought to the more worthy motive of pleasing God. “As 
the child’s mind opens,” Sister Mary tells us, “all that is 
beautiful should be connected with the thought of God, all that 
is hard and painful should be done for love of God; and all that 
is naughty should be punished so that the child need not be 
separated from God. To be naughty is merely to put up a 
wall between the soul and God; to be punished with sorrow 
for naughtiness is to knock down that wall and so live happily 
with God again.” | 

When we consider the infinite care with which God plans 
and provides for the physical growth and development of the 
child, we may gain some slight notion of His solicitude for his 
spiritual development. The Holy Spirit, who takes up His 
dwelling in the recently baptized soul, gives fruitfulness and 
efficacy to our feeble efforts. 

For some reason or other parents often neglect the spiritual 
growth of the pre-school child. Perhaps it is because they 
underestimate the child’s ability to grasp spiritual realities. 
Perhaps they are in doubt about their own ability to foster this 
growth in the child. Parents who depend entirely on the 
school to teach their little ones about God, forfeit their most 
sublime privilege of being the first to make God known to an 
immortal soul. The school may supplement the home, but it 
can never substitute for the home. “The home,” says Fr. 
John A. O’Brien, “‘is the first and most: important school. The 
mother has been constituted by God as the first and most ef- 
fective teacher. Receiving his life and nutriment from his 
mother, the child drinks in with equal eagerness the lessons he 
learns at his mother’s knee. Like soft wax, the mind of a child 
receives impressions with ease. It is these first impressions 
which sink deepest and remain longest.’ 


2 Sister Mary, I.H.M., Ph.D., 4. B. C. Religion. 
3 Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D., God in the Home. 
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Parents as Models 


Every second is an opportunity for the child to live and 
learn—not so much knowledge as habits and attitudes. The 
small child is gifted with a very keen perception, and since he 
has no patterns of his own, he imitates what he observes in 
those about him. In his Encyclical on “The Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth” Pope Pius XI emphasizes the importance of 
good example on the part of parents. ‘Accordingly, that edu- 
cation, as a rule, will be more effective and lasting which is 
received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian fam- 
ily; and more efficacious in proportion to the clear and con- 
stant good example set first by the parents, and then by the 
other members of the household.” The child will learn piety, 
kindness, and unselfishness by observing these virtues in his 
parents. He will learn courtesy, patience, and reverence in the 
very same way. Even though the child cannot understand the 
word spoken, he can sense the meaning from the tone of voice, 
so keen is his little mind. Every single thing a child sees, 
hears, or experiences has a definite and decided effect in de- 
termining his development. He is constantly learning and 
forming habits and attitudes. Those entrusted with the 
training of these young children can determine what he is to 
learn and what habits and attitudes he should acquire. At 
this pre-school stage of development, example is far more pow- 
erful than precept. 


Environment 


The chief activities of the small child are sensory. He wants 
to see, hear, and feel all that comes within his reach. The 
senses are the chief avenues of learning, even learning religion, 
as religion is not only something to be believed but something 
to be lived. Through the senses the child can be brought to 
the knowledge of God through the world about him. With a 
little patience and much repetition even the very small child 
can be brought to know simple facts about God. Let him see 
and handle holy pictures and statues. Let him hear little 
prayers and hymns. Frequent reference to God as the Maker 
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of all things and the One who cares for all, awakens in the child 
a consciousness of a Supreme Being who loves him very much. 
Instinctively his affections will be drawn towards God, but he 
is dependent on those about him for guidance and example to 
determine the pattern of his response to this affection. 


Christian Home 


The training of a truly Christian home teaches the child 
to incorporate into his living what he learns; but since the 
child is a descendant of Adam and Eve, precept and example 
need to be fortified by authority. Parents must rule in the 
home. 

Discipline is a topic of much discussion. There are those 
who are of the opinion that the child should be made to obey 
without reasoning at all times, and under all circumstances; 
while others maintain that obedience should be required only 
after the child can see the reasonableness of the command. 
All authority comes from God and is only delegated to parents 
in order that they might lead the souls entrusted to their care 
back to Him. Fr. L. J. Kieffer, S.M., in his book entitled 
The Child and You, gives us the sum and substance of author- 
ity in his quotation from Abbé Laberthonniere: “It governs 
other souls, not to possess them, but on the contrary to furnish 
them the means of taking full possession of themselves.’’ 

The sacredness and security of the home has many and 
powerful enemies in the world today. The widespread im- 
morality is a constant threat to the home. The Jaissez faire 
trend in modern education tends to undermine the training of 
the home. Industrialism and social activities take the mother 
out of the home for long periods of time, leaving the children 
in the care of a teen-age nurse girl. These constitute some of 
the threats which the Christian parents must be prepared to 
face. These and numberless more constitute the threats which 
their children must be prepared to face in the days to come. 
How they will face it depends on how they have lived the reli- 
gion they learned during their pre-school days. 

‘Rev. L. J. Kieffer, The Child and You. 





Try Praise 


By Sister M. Marcuenrite, R.S.M. 
Mount Saint Agnes College, Mount Washington, Md. 


It had been almost a three years’ battle of wits and “‘won’ts”’ 
and weary defeat for each of them. Sister Anina had failed 
Anita in the sixth grade, thereby incurring the anguish of con- 
tending with her a second year when she was even more listless 
and recalcitrant. She promoted her at the end of the two-year 
ordeal, only to find herself the next year presiding over the 
seventh grade—and Anita. Now, towards the end of that 
year, both were experiencing a sense of renewed effort mingled 
with anticipated release. 

“Watch me add another gem to Sister Anina’s crown,” said 
Anita to an admiring group. “She thinks I have forgotten the 
waste-basket trick; or maybe she thinks she has discouraged 
me. In either case, she’s got another think coming, and I’m 
going to kick it over when we leave for recess. Dare me?” 

Not for the extent of this year had that particular torture 
been devised. It was easy to swerve a little from the line, pre- 
tend to be pushed by the pupil behind, and stumble awk- 
wardly while a well-aimed foot sent the over-full waste basket 
careening against the teacher’s desk. Polite pupils would 
scramble to replace the debris, Anita would stand meekly 
under a tirade of reproach, while the rest of the waiting line re- 
galed its period of waiting with whispers and giggles. 

Such an episode had happened too frequently to be labeled 
“accident,” yet never had the procedure changed, except that 
the demure meekness increased, the tirade grew more elo- 
quently longer, and the waiting line whispered and giggled 
more daringly. 

“T’ll try ignoring her altogether,” said Sister Anina to the 
music teacher, after this last escapade. “The last time I tried 
it, she all but pulled the roof off the school, but she can’t do 
any worse than set fire to the building. Then it will be in the 
hands of the Directress and the pastor, who admire the little 
imp—God enlighten them! I wish they had to contend with 
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her. It’s only two more months, so I’ll try being elaborately 
unaware of her existence.” 

“Try praise,” said the music teacher. 

“Praise? My God!”  Sister’s ejaculation was really a 
prayer, not an expletive. “Praise! For what?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Look for something. It’s a plan you’ve 
never tried before—and surely there must be something 
praiseworthy in her. At any rate, it will give you a different 
slant.” 

“Et tu, Brute?” This with reference to the exasperating 
devotion of Directress and pastor to the animated source of 
most of Sister Anina’s crosses. 

“No, not me Brute—if you’ll have it that way. I teach the 
child her music lesson twice a week, and make up with her the 
catechism lesson she thereby misses. I protested honestly she 
had no more talent for music than the silly Panda she lugs 
along with her, but I was told to keep on trying. She and I 
both follow the lines of the least resistance, for she knows I am 
perfectly indifferent to her pranks.” 

“And besides, you have her all to yourself—while I have 
forty-two others.” 

“Well, a concentrated dose of Anita is not a foretaste of 
heaven. However, I am only making a suggestion. Praise 
her. Give her some responsibility. Let her know you depend 
on her.” 

“T give responsibility to those I want to reward, or to those 
whose initiative I want to develop. Anita has done nothing 
worthy of reward, and the Lord knows she has enough initia- 
tive.” 

“Give her something to exercise it on, then. You have no 
faith.” 

“What has faith to do with it?” 

“Faith is the substance of things hoped for.”” And Sister 
Cecilia went down to a pupil who proclaimed her presence by a 
vicious attack on the scales. 
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Strategy Applied 


Sister Cecilia was not without subtlety. When next Anita 
presented herself with music book and catechism, she was 
greeted with the remark: 

“Anita, I know a secret.” 

“Tell me, Sister?” 

“Yes. It’s this: Sister Anina is very fond of you. Now, 
don’t tell anybody this.” 

Anita immediately proceeded to tell the heavenly hosts and 
the Maker thereof. 

“But what makes you think that, Sister?” 

“Well, look back: don’t you notice all the trouble Sister has 
taken with you? She never lets any of your failings go by; 
she makes you stay after school to learn your lessons. You 
yourself have said sometimes that she lets others off, but never 
your martyred little self. Don’t you think it might be because 
she takes a special interest in you? She resents faults in a 
being whose perfection she especially wants. She is trying to 
bring you up to your highest self.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before, Sister?” 

Sister Cecilia smiled. “You have only lately grown old 
enough to understand these things. Try to measure up to Sis- 
ter’s ideal of you, won’t you?” 

It worked—that strategy. It will nearly always work. Try 
it on your dearest enemy. 





Catechetics according to St. Paul 


By THE REVEREND Rupo pu G. Banpas, Pu.D., S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


III. Contents of Catechization 


The difficulty of determining the contents of catechization 
according to St. Paul’s Epistles arises from the peculiar char- 
acter of these writings. St. Paul’s Epistles were not deliberate 
treatises and systematic expositions of Christian religion. 
They were not something studied and literary. They were 
simple letters—pastoral and not personal—written on a spe- 
cific occasion and to a particular body of converts. They were 
suggestions in regard to local difficulties or arrangements, or 
words of counsel, encouragement, and consolation. They were 
subsidiary to the ordinary teaching, and rarely contained any- 
thing which was not a matter of advice, controversy, or dif- 
ficulty. Hence, they were not evoked by any inward purpose 
or necessity on the part of the Apostle to formulate his thought, 
but each was called forth in response to particular conditions 
in the community to which it is addressed. The contents and 
form are often due to the Apostle’s vivid realization of the 
situation to which he is addressing himself. 

The particular situation, then, determines in each case the 
central idea of the Epistle. The Epistle to the Romans is the 
Epistle of redemption and justification, that to the Galatians 
the Epistle of freedom from bondage to the Mosaic Law. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians is the solution of the 
practical difficulties in the light of eternal principles, the Sec- 
ond a defense of the Apostle’s impugned authority, his 7pologia 
pro vita sua. Hope is the keynote of his Epistles to Thessalo- 
nians; joy, of that to the Philippians; emancipation, of that 
to Philemon; consolation and encouragement, of that to the 
Hebrews. Christ’s person is most prominent in Colossians; 
Christ’s Body, His Church, in Ephesians. The First Epistle to 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus are manuals of a Christian 
bishop: the Second Epistle to Timothy, the noble and tender 
testament of a dying soldier of Christ. 
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St. Paul and the Primitive Catechesis 


The second difficulty of determining the contents of catechi- 
zation from the Epistles alone is due to the fact that they were 
preceded by what is known as the primitive catechesis— 
a fund of doctrines common to all the Christian Churches. 
That there were catechists in the primitive Church who were 
authorized by competent authority or who spontaneously as- 
sumed the task of instructing converts; that there were con- 
verts to whom was taught the word of God par excellence, the 
Gospel of Christ; that there was a catechesis with which both 
catechists and catechumens were familiar, is evident from the 
following passage: “‘And let him that is instructed in the word, 
communicate to him that instructeth him in all good things” 
(Gal., vi. 6). The catechumens were probably both the can- 
didates for baptism and the neophytes whose training was 
still incomplete. The Pauline Epistles are addressed without 
exception to persons already familiar with the ideas of the 
Gospel. Dogmas are mentioned occasionally and fragmen- 
tarily, and as something well known. The Epistles are by no 
means intended to give a first or complete instruction to their 
readers. If their recipients were strangers to the elements of 
the Christian faith and especially of Christology, Paul’s letters 
would stand forth as an insoluble enigma. 

This primitive catechesis was not left to the inspiration of 
the individual, but was identical in its tenor and uniform in its 
content. It imposed itself imperiously as a rule of faith on 
both the teacher and the faithful: “You have obeyed from 
the heart unto that form of doctrine into which you have been 
been delivered” (Rom., vi. 17). When Paul returned to Jeru- 
salem from his first apostolic mission among the Gentiles and 
explained to the leaders of this Church the essential elements 
of his gospel, the “pillars of the church” extended to him the 
“right hand of fellowship,” indicating thereby that, though the 
destination and manner of explaining the Gosepl may be two- 
fold, in itself the Gospel of Christ is essentially one (Gal., ii. 7 


sqq.). 
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Paul incidentally gives us a summary of this primitive cate- 
chesis, when he announces to the Hebrews that he is about to 
leave the first elements of revelation in order to pass on to a 
consideration of higher realities: “Wherefore leaving the 
word of the beginning of Christ, let us go on to things more 
perfect, not laying again the foundation of penance from dead 
works, and of faith towards God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and imposition of hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, 
and of eternal judgment’” (Heb., vi. 1, 2). A specimen of the 
Apostolic catechesis is found in I Cor., xv. 1-11, a section 
which begins with the following words: ‘““Now I make known 
unto you, brethren, the gospel which I preached to you, which 
also you have received, and wherein you stand, by which also 
you are saved, if you hold fast after what manner I preached 
unto you, unless you have believed in vain.” An analogous 
statement is found in the section on the Eucharist: “For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, © 
that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, 
etc.” (I Cor., xi. 23). These passages indicate that the facts 
concerning the Saviour’s life held a more important place in the 
Apostle’s preaching than in his writings, for he transcribes 
only a part of his oral gospel. They presuppose, further, that 
the first instruction was precise and stereotyped after the 
manner of a catechism. Paul expressly says that on these 
tundamental points the teaching of the Apostles and the faith 
of the Christians were identical: “Whether I or they, so we 
preach, and so you have believed” (I Cor., xv. 11). 

In brief, the primitive catechesis, according to all indications, 
comprised a fourfold element: (1) the Aistorical, dealing with 
the actions, miracles, and doctrine of Our Lord; (2) the dog- 
matic, comprising a rudimentary credo with a trinitarian im- 
press; (3) the /iturgical, stressing the mystical signification 
and value of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist, and 
containing specific regulations in regard to the recitation of 
the Lord’s Prayer; (4) the moral, containing a precise and 
fixed moral code popularly known as the “way” (I Cor., iv. 


17). 
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Positive Elements of Catechization 


The Epistles of St. Paul contain only a few indications as to 
the positive elements of catechization. The catechist must, 
in the first place, meditate upon and fill his soul with the doc- 
trines of divine revelation, for “‘all scripture, inspired of God, 
is profitable to teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in 
justice” (II Tim., iti. 16). Secondly, alongside of Scripture 
must stand Tradition: “But continue thou in those things 
which thou hast learned, and which have been committed to 
thee, knowing of whom thou hast learned them” (II Tim., iii. 
14). “Hold the form of sound words, which thou hast heard 
of me in faith, and in the love which is in Christ Jesus. Keep 
the good thing committed to thy trust” (II Tim., i. 13; I 
Tim., vi. 20). The teacher should offer his hearers sound dog- 
matic and spiritual food, “embracing that faithful word which 
is according to doctrine, that he may be able to exhort in 
sound doctrine and to convince the gainsayers” (Tit., i. 9). 
Sound dogma must be accompanied by apposite ethical and 
ascetical exhortations: “But speak thou the things that be- 
come sound doctrine; that the aged men be sober, chaste, 
prudent, sound in faith, in love, in patience. The aged women 
in like manner, in holy attire, not false accusers, not given to 
much wine, teaching well, that they may teach the young 
women to be wise, to love their husbands, to love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, sober, having a care of the house, gentle, 
obedient to their husbands, that the word of God be not blas- 
phemed. Young men, in like manner, exhort that they be 
sober” (Tit., ii. 1-6). In all these things let the teacher’s ex- 
ample be the guiding light: “In all things show thyself an 
example of good works, in doctrine, in integrity, in gravity, 
the sound word that cannot be blamed; that he, who is on 
the contrary part, may be afraid, having no evil to say of us” 
(Tit., 11. 7, 8). The times need sound instruction more than 
ever: “For there shall be a time when men will not endure 
sound doctrine. But according to their own desire they will 
heap to themselves teachers, having itching ears, and will in- 
deed turn away their hearing from the truth, but will be turned 


unto fables” (II Tim., iv. 3, 4). 





CATECHETICS ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL 


Faults to Be Avoided 


St. Paul also gives specific instructions as to what the Chris- 
tian teacher should avoid. Subtleties and uncertain novelties 
are rarely conducive toa good life: “But avoid foolish questions, 
and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings about the law. 
For they are unprofitable and vain” (Tit., iii. 9). Still less 
should purely secular subjects be dragged into holy discourses: 
“Shun profane and vain babblings, for they grow much to- 
wards ungodliness” (II Tim., ii. 16). All questions debated in 
theological circles should be avoided; the faithful should not 
be drawn into disputes in which there is mostly question of 
things that are uncertain and cannot be proved: “Avoid fool- 
ish and unlearned questions, knowing that they beget strifes. 
But the servant of the Lord must not wrangle, but be mild 
towards all men, apt to teach, patient” (II Tim., ii. 23, 24). 
We must guard against controversy with those who differ from 
us. A refutation of the opinions of others may be unavoidable 
now and then, but on the whole the words hold good: “‘What 
have I to do to judge them that are without?” (I Cor., v. 12). 
And if a refutation is necessary, it must always remain ob- 
jective and not descend to the level of our opponents in their 
abuse of us: “‘A man that is a heretic, after the first and second 
admonition, avoid: knowing that he, that is such a one, is sub- 


verted, and sinneth, being condemned by his own judgment” 
(Tit., 11. 10, 11). 





Sister Mary Ann’s “Delinquents” 


By Sister M. Aure ia, O.S.F. 
Franciscan Supervisor, 225 Thirty-seventh Street, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Little Sister Mary Ann was distressed. Her sixth-graders 
were really quite hopeless. Today the principal, Sister Mary 
Hortense, stepped into the classroom just as Patsy Flinn and 
Jimmy Duncan were having a tussle in the rear, while Sister 
Mary Ann was at the blackboard explaining the use of the 
decimal point—and only that morning Sister had given an 
inspiring talk on being Christ-like in their conduct towards 
others! Sister Mary Hortense was shocked. Such disorder! 

The culprits were called to the front and questioned. 

“Sister,” Patsy turned appealingly to Sister Mary Hortense, 
“Sister, Jimmy here—” 

“No, I didn’t, Sister, I—” Jimmy interrupted. 

“That will do,” sternly interposed Sister Mary Hortense. 
“Report to the office at recess this morning.” And without a 
word to poor Sister Mary Ann, the principal left the room. 

But that was not all. During the noon intermission some 
of the boys, including a few sixth-graders, played “cops and 
robbers,” drafting some fourth-graders to be the “robbers.” 
While eluding the “cops,” little Jimmy Smith, a fourth-grader, 
fell into a cellar hole and cut his head. The blood streamed 
from a deep gash, and Jimmy howled so loud that the Sisters 
heard him in the convent. Sister Mary Hortense hurried to 
the scene, and Sister Eustace, the fourth-grade teacher, as- 
sisted her in giving first aid. When Sister Mary Ann came to 
the school grounds, her heart almost stood still. 

“Yes, Sister, it was Jerry Noonan that chased Jimmy 
Smith,” volunteered Jack Bentley in answer to Sister Mary 
Ann’s unspoken question. 

“And Tom Brown, Harry Heater, and Bill Ayres were 
chasing him and some others, too,” added Bernard Kelsey. 
“We told them to stop chasing the kids, but they wouldn’t 
listen to us.” 

670 
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Sister Mary Ann sighed wearily. ‘Really, this is the limit,” 
she thought as she followed the children into school. “Why is 
it always my boys that get into trouble? I try so hard to train 
them to respect the rights of others and to obey the rules of 
the school—but it’s no use.” 

Dejectedly she entered the classroom. Were her boys 
really bad, or were they only full of mischief? She wondered 
if she was giving them the proper training, if she was using 
the correct methods to build their character. 

After prayers, Sister was more calm, and she concluded that 
perhaps after all-her boys were just ordinary lads with a super- 
abundance of energy. Probably, she was taking matters too 
seriously. “Boys will be boys,” she sighed. 


A Grave Charge 


The afternoon classes were resumed and soon lessons were 
proceeding smoothly. Suddenly a sharp knock at the door 
startled everyone. The door opened and there stood Father 
Mullen, the pastor, with Sister Hortense and two policemen. 
At sight of them Sister Mary Ann’s face blanched; her hands 
shook and she trembled all over. ‘What is coming zow?” she 
thought. Father Mullen bade the officers enter. Sister 
Mary Hortense remained near the door, but neither she nor 
Father Mullen explained the situation to Sister Mary Ann. 
One of the officers walked over to Jerry Noonan. 

“Here’s one of them,” he said, and looking around he 
pointed to Tom Brown, Harry Heater, and Bill Ayres, “‘and 
here are the others we’re looking for.” Turning to Father 
Mullen, he said: “Sorry, Father, we’ll have to take these boys 
with us.” 

Sister Mary Ann could never tell what happened after that. 
She had a dim recollection of four very frightened lads being 
led away by the officers, of Father Mullen’s pained look, of 
Sister Hortense’s horrified countenance. Later, Sister learned 
that the boys were suspected of being members of a teen-age 
gang that had been terrorizing the neighborhood for some 
time. Their latest offense was to break into one of the public 
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schools in the district. Windows, desks, and pictures were 
broken and books were torn and thrown around the rooms; 
the walls and stairways were defaced and considerable damage 
was done to the equipment in the library and the science 
laboratory. The police gathered much evidence proving that 
the gang was implicated in a number of other acts of vandalism 
in the vicinity. 

The gang had its headquarters in an abandoned house near 
the railroad. A well-stocked arsenal, consisting of guns, rifles, 
revolvers, and other weapons, was discovered in the cellar. 
Piles of loot were hidden in the various rooms of the hideout. 
A large number of comic books and papers, detective stories, 
and adventure magazines were found; evidently these fur- 
nished the impetus for their malicious conduct. The sixteen- 
year-old leader admitted that he and his companions tried to 
imitate the daring feats and exploits of the “heroes” of the 
comic strips and movie thrillers. 


Was the School Responsible? 





That evening, Sister Mary Hortense called the Sisters to- 
gether for a faculty meeting. As might be supposed, the 
events of the day were freely discussed, and the question 
arose as to how far the school was responsible for the conduct 
of the boys involved. The school was located in a thickly 
populated section of the city, and, consequently, many im- 
portant factors had to be considered in relation to the problem. 
There were three large public schools and two parish schools 
in the district; the approximate total enrollment in these 
schools was about 3,000 pupils. Only two playgrounds were 
available, and most of the children were forced to play in the 
streets and alleys. There was little organized effort to keep 
the young people off the streets and to furnish them oppor- 
tunities for healthful recreation and amusement. Boy scout 
organizations took care of a comparatively small number of 
boys, and many others were left to their own devices during 
their leisure time. 
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The Sisters were not fully aware of these conditions; hence, 
they had given little consideration to the harmful influence 
such environment might have upon the children of their 
school. Frankly, the Sisters were worried. Had they failed 
in their efforts to build the character of their boys and girls? 
Had they neglected the mental and moral discipline that 
would make them strong against evil? 

“It seems to me that we must do something very definite 
about the situation. Has anyone a suggestion? What can 
we do?’ Sister Hortense paused. 

The Sisters were silent. Each was seriously concerned 
about the problem. Each realized that, unfortunately, a situa- 
tion had developed which required careful consideration as 
well as deliberate and positive action. 

Sister Laurentine, the seventh-grade teacher, finally broke 
the silence. “Sister, I feel we are not wholly to blame for the 
actions of these boys. After all, there are many outside ele- 
ments which combine to influence our children, such as un- 
satisfactory home conditions, lack of parental care, especially 
in cases where mothers are working during the day, undesir- 
able companionship, comics, trashy magazines, movies, and 

.” here Sister Laurentine stopped for breath. 

“Very true,” Sister Hortense said. ““The presence of these 
factors ought to stimulate greater effort on our part to point our 
character training program to actual life conditions, to teach 
the child more about his personal responsibilities, and to de- 
velop attitudes of behavior that will tend to strengthen his 
moral character.” Here Sister Hortense broke off. 

“That reminds me of something I read the other day,” 
Sister Clementia, the fifth-grade teacher, timidly commented. 
“T think it was something to this effect—that in the past we 
have been much concerned with giving lip service to ideals, 
while our actions were based on standards which were in direct 
conflict with these ideals. I believe in most cases, the children 
know what they ought to do, but fail to do it.’ 

“That is where most of the trouble comes in; our children, 
and many adults too, know their religion, but they do not 
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practice it in their daily lives. It is one thing to know what 
we ought to do and quite another to do it when we ought, 
where we ought, and as we ought to do it.” Carefully Sister 
Miriam folded the paper on which she had been making notes. 
“Tsn’t that just what we have been hearing so frequently in our 
teachers’ meetings and conferences?” 

“And that, I suppose, explains juvenile delinquency among 
our own pupils today,” Sister Gaudentia said with an air of 
finality. “But there is a vast difference between knowledge 
and practice, and even the teaching of good religious practices 
may not produce good religious living, unless these practices 
also become part of a person’s life through the correct way of 
learning them.” 

Sister Mary Ann had been very attentive to what the other 
Sisters said. “I remember reading something lately that fits 
in with your last statement, Sister Gaudentia.” And going 
to the bookcase, she returned with a volume from which she 
read the following excerpt: “‘Moral and religious training is 
most efficacious when it is joined with instruction in other 
kinds of knowledge. It should so permeate these that its in- 
fluence will be felt in every circumstance of life, and be 
strengthened as the mind advances to a fuller acquaintance 
with nature and a riper experience with the realities of human 
existence.””! 

During these discussions Sister Constantia, the first-grade 
teacher, and Sisters Faustina and Mauritia, the second- and 
the third-grade teachers, respectively, had taken no active 
part; but they appeared deeply interested in what was said. 
At last, Sister Constantia ventured an opinion. “I often 
wonder what can be the reason for the destructive habits of 
children. Some children mutilate their books, deface the 
pages, mark the walls both inside and outside the school 
building, and in other ways exhibit their tendency to dis- 
regard the rights of others.” 

“T have trouble, too, with some of my second-graders, espe- 
cially at the beginning of the school year. Pencils, books, hats, 


1 Parish School Administration, p. 150. 
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jackets, purses, even rosaries and medals disappear as if by 
magic. Pilfering chalk also is another bad practice among 
smaller children.” Sister Faustina looked at the other Sisters 
for sympathy. 

“And the worst is, no one will acknowledge the mischief. 
Sometimes when a child is caught in the act, he will deny his 
guilt. If children would admit their faults, we could do some- 
thing to help them. I have had several cases of this sort re- 
cently.”” Sister Mauritia seemed distressed by this admission. 

“TI remember some of these; the children seemed quite in- 
different about the wrong they were doing; their main concern 
was about having been found out.” Sister Hortense looked 
at Sister Mauritia, as if to reassure her. ‘However,’ Sister 
continued, “I know that each of you is doing what she can to 
overcome these tendencies in her pupils. Thank God, there 
are not many in our school with such destructive propensities; 
but it is well for us, and sometimes even necessary, to give 
attention to such situations, because, if left unchecked, they 


will develop into more serious acts of delinquency. Prompt 
and considered action on our part will prevent disagreeable 
consequences, which might otherwise extend far beyond the 
present influence of the school.” 


A Providential Vindication 


The ringing of the doorbell interrupted the silence that 
followed Sister Hortense’s remarks. To the utter astonish- 
ment of the Sisters, Father Mullen entered the room. The 
Sisters sensed that something important had occurred, for 
Father Mullen did not usually come to the convent at this 
hour. Without further preliminaries, Father said: “‘Sisters, 
I have interesting news for you.” Sister Mary Ann became 
tense. Surely it was about her boys.. Were they taken to the 
juvenile court? Would they be sent to a detention home? 

Father Mullen continued: “I attended the preliminary 
hearing for the boys this afternoon and there it was proved 
that,” and he hesitated a moment evidently wishing to keep 
the Sisters in suspense, ‘‘our boys are innocent.” A sigh of 
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relief escaped Sister Mary Ann. “Yes,” Father Mullen looked 
at Sister Mary Ann, “thank God the boys were absolved 
from all guilt in the matter.” 

Sister Hortense looked puzzled. Father Mullen hastened to 
explain: “It was a case of mistaken identity. Jerry Noonan 
and Bill Ayres were seen near the school building that after- 
noon after school; they were soon joined by Tom Brown and 
Harry Heater. After a few minutes they walked away to- 
gether to go to the playground nearby. They were waiting 
for some of the boys from the school, but it appears these boys 
were detained and our boys started off without them. Some- 
one saw our boys that day as they were standing there and 
from time to time looking at the building. At once this per- 
son concluded that these boys were implicated in the night’s 
activities, and reported them to the officers. The police 
rounded up the gang; they had been taken to the station be- 
fore our boys arrived. Each boy acknowledged his share in 
the act, but declared that our boys were not at all involved 
and had nothing whatever to do with any of their activities. 
So,” concluded Father Mullen, “Sister Mary Ann, your boys 
are free and will return to school tomorrow.” Turning to 
Sister Hortense, he said: ‘I shall come over early tomorrow 
morning and explain matters to the other children. God 
bless you, Sisters.” And with a cheerful “good night,” he 
left the room. Sister Mary Ann was intensely relieved. 

When Sister Hortense returned after accompanying Father 
Mullen to the door, she found the Sisters in earnest conversa- 
tion. “‘Well, Sisters, let us thank God for the consoling as- 
surance that our boys are not guilty of such malicious conduct. 
May He help us to train our children in the ways of righteous- 
ness, so that His Sacred Heart may rejoice in the love and 
service of those He committed to our care!” To this all the 
Sisters added a fervent “Amen.” 

As the final outcome of the meeting Sister Hortense now 
proposed: (1) that each Sister make a careful study of the 
home environment of her pupils; (2) that each Sister be pre- 
pared to discuss the part the Catholic school plays in stemming 
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the tide of juvenile delinquency, and what each individual 
Sister can do to further the social ideals of the Catholic 
Church. “Sooner or later,” Sister said, “every Sister will come 
face to face with the perplexing problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. She will have to answer the questions: ‘What can I, 
as a Sister of St. Francis, or a Sister of Charity, do to decrease 
the wave of juvenile delinquency that now threatens to de- 
stroy the foundation of society? What can I, as a religious 
teacher, do to stem the tide of lawlessness among our young 
people today? Will the boys and girls under my care be able 
to withstand the-temptations by which they are surrounded? 
What am I doing to instill principles of Christian social living 
into my pupils?’ These are some of the problems we will dis- 
cuss in our next meeting. Thank you, Sisters.” With a 
prayer the meeting adjourned. 

That night, little Sister Mary Ann knelt before the Taber- 
nacle and in the fulness of her heart thanked her Divine Spouse 


for the graces and favors she received from Him that day. 
More particularly, she thanked Him for giving her the assur- 
ance that, after all, her work for Him was not in vain, and that 
her boys were not as hopeless as she thought. “My Jesus, 
Divine Master, I thank Thee.” And with Cardinal Newman 
she could pray: 


“Dear Jesus, help me to spread Thy- fragrance every- 
where. Flood my soul with Thy spirit and life. Penetrate 
and possess my whole being so utterly that all my life may 
be only a radiance of Thine. Shine through me and be so in 
me that every soul I come in contact with may feel Thy 
presence in my soul. Let them look up and see no longer 
me, but only Jesus.’”? 


2 Catholic School Fournal, Vol. XLIV, No. 7. 





Vocation Week in Eighth Grade and 
High School 


By THE Reverenp G. Vincent HERMAN 
Instructor of Religion, Central Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio 


‘What Shall I Be When I Grow Up?” 


Of all God’s creatures, youth is the most precious, most 
beautiful, and therefore the most important. Hence, when so- 
ciety is faced with the ever-growing problem of youth delin- 
quency, it rightly becomes alarmed. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
In this same connection, Fr. Flanagan’s “There never was a 
bad boy” is a challenge to all who are concerned in any way 
with the training of the future generation. Vocation Schools 
today have done much to place youths in their proper fields of 
activity in adult life. All recognize the value of such schools, 
but when the Catholic priest or Religious speaks of vocation, he 
ordinarily intends to speak of something quite different from 
what is taught in Vocation Schools. This second use of the 
word, vocation, has its place, and has effected much good for 
the work of God in His Church. Inasmuch as both uses of the 
term vocation have produced good, ere this no disagreement; 
yet, because of the confusion of ideas herein implied, it seems 
that much more could be effected if the definition. of vocation 
were well understood. 

According to Fr. William O’Connor, in his The Layman’s 
Call (P. J. Kenedy & Sons), vocation is used in a general sense 
and in a particular sense. In general, a vocation is commonly 
accepted to mean a calling to do something or to de something. 
Therefore, in general, the Christian has the vocation to salva- 
tion: “This is the will of God, your sanctification.” And 
again: “Be ye perfect, as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
Father O’Connor quotes instances from the Scriptures to show 
that this meaning of the word “vocation” is authentic and proper. 
In particular, a vocation can be said to be the call of God 
to a particular state of life, or a call from God to do some very 
special work and then to return to the original status of the 
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individual in society. This latter type of vocation is histori- 
cally possible but not usual. Now, since each individual soul 
was created by God for His own honor and glory through its 
salvation, it follows that God does call each and every one toa 
particular state of life that it may better accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it was created. Other indications that all the 
particular states of life are vocations from God are: (1) the 
fact that one has particular obligations in each state of life 
which when violated constitute sin; and (2) the sacramental 
graces accompanying the various Sacraments, particularly 
Holy Orders and Matrimony. 


Vocations and Avocations 



























Inasmuch as Fr. O’Connor does not distinguish explicitly 
between vocations and avocations, I shall try to clarify this 
distinction by enumerating the possible vocations or states of 
life, and letting the evidence of the completeness of the division 
stand for itself. In the order of their priority of nature the 
vocations are: the Religious priesthood, the priesthood, the 
simple Religious life, virginity in the world, and matrimony. 
Each has a specific end, and each is mutually exclusive of all 
the others. An avocation, on the other hand, is some work in 

_life attached to the vocation so that the vocation may be ful- 
filled in the concrete existent life, for a person can not fulfill 
the duties of his state of life unless he has an avocation, in 
which he can perform some specific work. For example, a 
priest cannot well be a good priest and do his duty, unless 
either he is teaching, or in parish work, or in the missions, or 
in some other way occupied in an avocation that helps him 
fulfill and does not conflict with the vocation of the priesthood. 
Hence, we do not minimize the importance of an avocation, 
but rather show its great importance in the help that it brings 
to the fulfillment of the vocation. 

In Catholic schools it is sometimes thought that avocational 
work is often neglected. This is not altogether true, but 
because of the greatness of the field of avocations it is almost 
impossible that any one man or organization be adequate to 
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do any more than specialize in a few and point out the possibili- 
ties of the many. Father Leahey of Notre Dame has written 
several pamphlets for children on the avocations. The possibil- 
ities that he presents are enormous, but the particular virtue of 
his work lies in the fact that he has written for elementary school 
children. In the Vocation Week, it is suggested that this 
problem be approached with the help of laymen who are ac- 
tive in the various avocations. Those in the professions, es- 
pecially, can be of great service to youth in pointing out to 
them the ideals of their work, its difficulties, and success. 

Now, besides an avocation or avocations, a person ought to 
be able to enjoy a hobby or hobbies in order that the personal- 
ity of the individual be truly developed and the eccentricities 
of the “one-track mind” be averted. With this general divi- 
sion in mind, it is easy to see how first things can be placed 
first and emphasized in their proper proportions. May I add 
here, also, that in my opinion it is the proper work of the 
priest to direct the individual human soul in the choice of the 


vocation, because of the sacramental grace of Holy Orders? 


For What Class Should Vocation Week Be Conducted? 


Though the distinctions placed above may be a bit unusual, 
the general idea of this work is not new. It is the common 
practice in many Catholic high schools to conduct a Vocation 
Week for their seniors. This seems to be demanding of the 
student the capacity of going through twelve full years of 
school, general school, and at the end of this period to sift out 
what has been of value for his or her particular vocation yet to 
be chosen. It it true that many difficulties arise when a voca- 
tion is chosen too soon in life; however, many things today 
make it almost necessary for the student to know his vocation 
a os begins high school rather than when he is completing 
it. We hear many criticisms concerning the waste of time 
in rn school. Can this not be traced to the fact that 
youth does not know what he wants, and has no means of 
finding out until he is thrown into the active life of 
the world? We, therefore, recommend that this program be 
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utilized in the last semester of the elementary school or the 
first semester of high school. In this way the student has 
something very definite to study for during high school and 
yet is free to change his goal before he has left his formative 
years. The knowledge and facility acquired in the first field, 
should he change his mind, will always be of great good to him 
in any walk of life he may eventually choose. It is true that 
many parents always feel that their children are infants, not 
able to form any judgments for themselves, particularly at this 
early age. Due to the war, however, they are being rudely 
startled into the realization of the fact that their sons and 
daughters can do something of themselves and are doing it. 
Shall we in the Church not be as alert as the pagan war lords? 
The war has also enticed the imagination of youth with its 
uniforms, aeroplanes and radar, and has produced an antip- 
athy towards school by the discouraging thought: “Why 
study now? I know that when I finish school (or before) I’ll 
be inducted into the Service where everything is mapped out 
for me.” Could there ever be a more fruitful field for Vocation 
Work than is offered today? 


A Vocation Week Outline 


The following outline is presented as a suggestion, after 
three years’ trial. There are probably other ways of presenting 
the matter which are just as good, so if any one reader wishes 
to make any suggestions, they will be received most gratefully. 
This matter lends itself easily to the form of a class retreat. 
Hence, the more time that can be spared for this activity, and 
the more it is given like a retreat, the more efficient it must be 
because of the extra grace from God. The matter of the voca- 
tions proper should be considered in the mornings, accom- 
panied by hymns to the Holy Ghost and our Blessed Mother, 
together with prayers for the choice of a state of life. The 
time allotted to the talks should not be too long (children can- 
not concentrate as can college students); about the length of 
one class period is the best. 
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The division of matter might be made according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 

1st Morning: “Vocation” is a call from God. Happiness 
consists in doing the will of God. Hence: “What does 
God want me to do?” Explain the distinction between a 
vocation and an avocation; benefits of having a hobby. 

2nd Morning: The five vocations enumerated. ‘How can I 
know what God wants me to do?” The general criteria of 
a vocation, aptitude, desire, advice of superiors; empha- 
sis on value of prayer. 

3rd Morning: Priesthood and Religion, in particular. The 
criteria of these vocations, possibility for all classes of 
persons, stressing common sense approach; emphasis on 
stability of character (sanctity and industry included). 

4th Morning: Virginity in the world; virtue of chastity and 
positive aspect of single life; not just an old bachelor or 
old maid; this is the present vocation of student, there- 
fore worthy of meditation now. 

5th Morning: The married state: its good in God’s plan for 
eternity; purposes of company-keeping; general princi- 
ples for associations in high school. 


The afternoons should then be devoted to the consideration 
of some of the avocations. Experience has taught how great 
the assistance of lay men and women can be here. It adds 
color and authority. It appeals to the imagination of youth to 
hear from a successful lawyer (Catholic) how he fought for his 
place in his profession, and won. I like to present professional 
men especially, because of the limited number that can be in- 
vited. Almost every priest has enough personal contacts so 
that he can present a few prudent, interesting speakers, and 
(I may add by way of parenthesis) they are always honored 
and delighted at the invitation. 

The physical addenda can and should include: plenty of 
reading matter on vocations and avocations; holy cards and 
mottoes; patrons for each day, according to the subject-mat- 
ter of the morning talk; a substantial vo¢ation skit for the con- 
clusion on the last afternoon; vocation question box to be an- 
swered each day; schedule of courses in good high school of 
territory. 
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The follow-up work should be thorough and serious, consist- 
ing especially of private interviews with each student. It 
might be necessary to visit the parents, or consult with some- 
one who is active in some particular avocation with which the 
director is not familiar. A hobby show later in the year will be 
very interesting, and will tend to keep the consideration of the 
more serious things before the minds of the students. 


Deleting Delinquency in Dubuque 


“The pastors of Dubuque have worked hand in hand with Archbishop 
Beckman in his plan for supervised recreation for Catholic ’teen-agers. 
They have fully codperated with him by encouraging parents to consider 
the welfare of their children as being of prime importance. While Dubuque 
has its percentage of working mothers, the number of those who have small 
children is far below that in other localities. Here again, pastors stress 
the fact that children are the responsibility of the parents, and that mothers 
must consider their little ones first. 


The combination of parental codperation with the church and 


civic authorities has worked wonders thus far in Dubuque. There is 
every reason to believe that delinquency among juveniles will continue 
its downward trend” (from 4 Practical Delinquency Preventative, by Aileen 
Bordeaux Eberhardt in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, January, 1945). 
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By THE REVEREND Epwin J. Weser, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City 2, Iowa 





II. High School Religion Program 





It is very difficult to give an exact and complete idea of the 
content of a religion course by the choice of the title only. The 
subjective element of the reader at once enters to interpret as 
soon as the “‘label’”’ is recognized. Even here the old maxim 
still holds: “Whatever is perceived, is perceived ad modum 
recipientis.”’ And so we ask the reader to be patient and per- 
severing enough to continue through the description of the 
planned program before forming his judgment. Only in that 
way can we have a common ground of understanding. 

In the preceding installment the psychological background 
of our work at this school was given. Now we offer our tenta- 
tive program for discussion, warning all in the meantime that 
it has not yet reached even the laboratory stage. 


First YEAR 


First Semester—The Chosen People of God and Their 
World 

Second Semester—The Life and Times of Christ 

SECOND YEAR 


Full Year Course—Christ in His Church in the World 








THIRD YEAR 


First Semester—Dogmatic Teachings of Christ’s Church 
(Chief Truths of Faith, The Sacraments Dogmatically) 
Second Semester—The Externals of Christ’s Church (Lit- 

urgy, Worship, Ceremonies) 


FourtTH YEAR 


First Semester—Basic Principles of Ethics and Christian 
Moral 

Second Semester—Christian Social Principles 
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Description and Aim of Courses 


In the first semester of high school the students are to: be 
given a comprehensive course in the history of the Hebrew 
people. There will be two main lines of development. The 
history of the Hebrews, with ramifications into and codrdina- 
tion with other ancient peoples, will be treated chronologically 
in so far as is possible. The providential role of the Hebrews 
as guardians of the belief in one God and Redeemer will like- 
wise be emphasized. The course should be a kind of specialized 
Ancient History. An effort will be made to touch upon all the 
ancient peoples up to the time of Christ either by showing the 
interrelations of these peoples where they exist, or by simple 
synoptic codrdination—.e., by relating the state of affairs 
in other nations and peoples at definite periods in the history 
of the Hebrews. The aim of the course is to give a unified and 
historical background to the conventional “Bible Stories.”’ 


In the second semester the life and times of Christ will be 
presented to the students. The conditions of Palestine and the 
world will be treated. Christ’s coming must be viewed/as the 
focal point of world development. The students will be ex- 
pected to study the events of Christ’s life as they fit into Pales- 
tine geography and Roman and Hebrew history. The oppo- 
sition to Christ, its explanation, the snares laid by His ene- 
mies and Christ’s “cleverness,” His teaching approach, His 
humanness, His “radical theories,” His successful failure be- 
fore the eyes of His contemporaries—all must be brought home 
to the students in direct factual development. Whether this 
course will end with the first Pentecost Sunday, has not yet 
been determined; we may decide to include in this semester 


the development of the early Church up to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


The aim of this second semester of religion is to give a wealth 
of facts about Christ and His doings with their interpretation, 
in much the same way as one would study England under 
Queen Elizabeth or France under Louis XIV. Whereas the 
two latter were human leaders and powers in themselves or in 
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what they represented, Christ’s importance lay in His divine 
mission. This we know. But this mission was accomplished 
in a human world. Let us “drink deep of this Pierian spring,” 
and know the life and times and salient teachings of Christ! 
The fine points of belief and practice will be picked up later in 
Dogma and Moral. 

As yet no texts have been determined for the aforementioned 
courses. On the subject of the Hebrews there seems to be 
available little more than a bare mention in most of the ancient 
histories. In the exclusively Catholic field until recently we 
were practically limited to the disconnected Bible Anecdote 
treatment. Today there are several new books on the market 
designed for the high school level; yet, even these do not fit 
in sufficiently with what we have in mind. These texts treat 
the Bible as a book and emphasize the classification of the Bib- 
lical books, the inspiration of the text, etc. We should like to 
talk about the world before the time of Christ, and about that 
people which was divinely commissioned to prepare for His 
coming. 

Books are now coming off the presses dealing with the “Life 
of Our Lord.” Even here we are not yet completely satisfied. 
Unlike many of the authors of these texts, we do not wish to 
spend a major part of the time on the examination of His par- 
ables and teachings. Nor is our first and immediate purpose 
to appeal to religious sentiment. Ultimately we hope that the 
second semester course will deepen the devotion to the Saviour, 
but rather through a more complete understanding of His life, 
His travels, His work, and His people. 


Church and World History 


When the boys reach their second year of high school, they 
will be given what is commonly called Church History. Our 
ideal course, though, does not agree with the usual run of 
present-day texts. Those that we have examined to date seem 
to take for granted a general knowledge of the Christian era. 
The development of the modern world and the development of 
the Church are thus presented to the adolescent as two sepa- 
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rate entities. The Catholic Church is “plugged into” the pre- 
medieval, medieval, and modern world. We question whether 
this is psychologically efficient. If possible, we should like to 
show the Catholic Church in the world. 

Certain great periods and movements of “‘secular history” 
cannot be perfectly understood, or even properly so, without 
considering the role of Christ’s Church—for example, the 
Papacy, the civilizing of barbarians, feudalism, the Crusades, 
the Reformation, religious wars, explorations, the French Rev- 
olution, to mention but a few. Since for so many centuries the 
Church that Christ founded was tremendously important both 
as a spiritual and material factor in the “progress” of the world, 
it must not be bypassed in World History. Therefore, giving 
the Catholic Church its due from a.p. 70 to 1945 is very defi- 
nitely a proper phase of the high school religion program. 
The development of rfations and peoples is to be seen through 
the eyes of the Church. This is history—correct history. 
This is religion. 

The question may be raised: “Where can one find such a 
text?” The answer still is: ““We do not know.” It would 
seem that we need a one-volume Guggenberger written inter- 
estingly (?) for high school students, and that constitutes a 
large-sized order. We shall probably be obliged to write a 
supplementary commentary and direct study guidebook to 
accompany our present Hughes’ World History as a humble 
and unsatisfactory beginning. 


Dogma and Liturgy 


The courses designed for the third year are Dogma and 
Liturgy, one semester each. Dogma will include the great 
truths of faith and an exhaustive study of the Sacraments. 
The approach this year is the authoritative teaching role of 
Christ and His Church. The Liturgy course could more prop- 
erly be labelled “The Externals of the Catholic Church To- 
day,” and will include as much as can be crowded under that 
title: vestments, vessels, functions and ceremonies, hierarchy, 
places of worship, prayer, sacramentals—all proper corollaries 
of the sacramental system. 
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No texts have been set for the third year courses, but we 
feel that such will not be impossible to find. In the course of 
Dogma we may use a combination of Father Laux’s Chief 
Truths of Faith and Sacraments, and for the second semester a 
book along the lines of The Visible Church. 


Moral and Social Principles 


Students who have attained the fourth year high school age 
have for some time been fond of rationalizing. Philosophy, 
as a subject, is far too superior to most of them, and indeed 
they consider themselves superior to it. Yet, discussions and 
appeals to reason are popular with them. Their so-called 
doubts against faith may frequently be reduced to an adoles- 
cent rebellion against taking anything for granted until they 
have tried to explain it or reason it. 

In keeping with that special psychology, the fourth year 
religion approach may be called rationalistic or, in a correct 
sense, rational. Nevertheless, this should not entail any mini- 
mizing of the positive teaching commands of Christ and His 
Church. With these two points in mind we are placing Chris- 
tian Moral and Christian Social Principles on the curriculum 
for senior high school religion. 

In the first semester we shall give the great principles of 
morality, not hesitating to enter somewhat into the field of 
Ethics as commonly understood in undergraduate college 
philosophy—human acts, right and wrong, the ‘““why”’ thereof, 
etc. Christian duties incumbent on man as a social being can 
then be appropriately treated in the second half of the year. 

Senior high school students, or young people of that age, 
look at life with more wide-open eyes than they did just a few 
years previously. True, these eyes may be clouded by ’teen- 
age turmoil. They may not always close in quiescent obedi- 
ence. They search, examine, and question. We feel that at 
this time it is most opportune to reaffirm, and that in great 
detail, the basic principles of individual morality and social 
morality and to show that God, Christ, the Church, and right 
reason are all in perfect harmony. 
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For our course in moral we should like a combination of 
Father Glenn’s Ethics (condensed) and Father Laux’s Chris- 
tian Moral. We like Father Healy’s Moral Guidance better 
than any book we have seen so far. 

The Sociology program could be taken care of by the last 
sixteen chapters of Sister Consilia’s Christian Social Principles. 


Defense of the Program 


Evidently, since we have planned the program, we feel that 
it has definite merits. We believe it sound psychologically. 
The element of newness is stressed, thereby, we hope, creating 
interest on the part of the student from the outset. The very 
first semester of high school religion should open the students’ 
eyes to the possible wealth of intriguing instructional ma- 
terial about God, Christ, and His people. Much will truly be 
new in the first semester course, since the students as yet have 
had no Ancient History. Furthermore, the course in formal 
Ancient History is being dropped from many curricula in favor 
of the one full-year study of World History. As to the other 
courses, the newness angle will be principally “student illu- 
sion” promoted by the teacher’s approach. 

A course in the Life of Our Lord now finds a place in many 
high school religion programs. Many of the isolated facts in 
the Saviour’s life are well-known to pupils of high school age. 
The books already on the market and the courses in New Testa- 
ment emphasize heavily all the teachings and principal par- 
ables. The background against which Christ worked is not 
always developed so fully. It is our purpose, therefore, in the 
second semester to bring out the latter salient factor. 

By the single treatment of Christian World History we hope 
to encourage the interest already created. To give a course of 
world development shorn of the influence of the Christian re- 
ligion and of the Catholic Church, and then later, when the 
course is a dim, distant memory, to endeavor to dovetail into 
this same world an all-Catholic church history, seems a waste 
of time and a psychological loss. 

With students more advanced in “wisdom and age and 
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grace,” we believe that they will be in a position better to un- 
‘ derstand the great dogmas of Christian faith in the third year 
of high school. We hope eventually to build the dogmatic 
teachings around the position of the Blessed Virgin in the 
scheme of Divine Providence. Thus, instead of introducing a 
special course of Mariology, we shall place the solid and dog- 
matic Marian teaching where it belongs, in God’s plan of the 
Redemption. 

In the discussions on the externals of the Catholic Church 
more attention must be given to their origin. This will force 
the students’ thought back through the centuries and help to 
complete and unify the program. 

By placing individual and social ethics in the last year and 
by treating them largely from the rational point of view, we 
hope to prepare students for life after graduation, giving them 
convictions for living and material for apologetics. 


Logical Synthesis 


Lest the unsuspecting reader think that we have scattered 
traditional courses in unconventional spots for the pleasure of 
being different, we present here the religion program from the 
logical point of view to show that there is a “method to our 
madness.” 

The program can be called Christological, if one so desires. 
We present the world before Christ’s coming, then Christ 
Himself and His times, followed immediately by the con- 
tinuation of His work through the centuries. Faith being the 
foundation of true Christian living, the student learns next the 
great tenets of Christ’s teaching. This latter would be incom- 
plete if it were not supplemented by the natural corollaries 
comprising Christ’s redemptive action as applied by His visible 
Church on earth. Belief must find expression in action, both 
individual and social. Hence, the last year of Christian mo- 
rality and Christian social principles. 

There are interesting interweavings of thought and devel- 
opment in the above proposed scheme, which can be very 
summarily indicated in the following diagram. 
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We should be keenly disappointed if the reader gains the im- 
pression from the preceding exposé that we have devised a 
“‘system”’ of religion and then applied it to high school teach- 
ing. The procedure has rather been the reverse. The student 
and local conditions were first considered and then, as we 
worked, the program as a unity was gradually unfolded. 


Objections 


Any work of this nature is hampered by human imperfec- 
tions. Some of these are immediately discernible. Our read- 
ers may discover more. 


The Problem of Texts—In many cases we have not yet dis- 
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covered the perfectly suitable text for the matter that we 

should like to teach. Pending that discovery we shall be 
obliged to work at the adaptation of existing books with per- 
mission of author and publisher. We may start by supple- 
menting them with mimeographed student workbooks, until 
we are satisfied with some single-volume version of our con- 
tent-matter. In the meantime our doors are still open to book 
agents. 

Another objection lies in the expense entailed in the pur- 
chase of many semester books. We are accentuating the high 
cost of education. The problem will be only partially solved 
after some years of experimental work when we shall have in- 
corporated into our books just the material desired. 

Duplication.—There still exists some superficial repetition 
in the two semesters of the third year. The dogma in itself 
cannot ‘avoid recalling the teachings of Christ. Since the 
course in the “‘Life and Times of Our Lord”’ is not planned as 

- a detailed study of His teachings alone, we feel that the weight 
of the objection will depend to a great extént on the under- 
standing by the Freshman religion teacher of the scope of his 
course. | 

In the second semester of the third year we deal with those 
matters that are intimately associated with the Sacraments— 
ceremonies, prayer, worship. The dogmatic side of the Sac- 
raments and their administration is the field of the first se- 
mester. Again great care is required of the teacher. 

Hebrews Not a World Power.—We do not propose treating 
the Hebrews as a world power. Nevertheless, they did have 
some contact with the ancient peoples. Through these con- 
tacts a panoramic view of the pre-Christian world can be given. 
Where such contacts do not exist, simple chronological corre- 
lation must be attempted. 

Is the Course Adequate?—The answer to this question can 
only be given after the program shall have been in action for 

some years, taught by teachers who are acquainted with the 

complete program, who know their particular field, and who are 
supplied with the necessary classroom accessories. Local su- 
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pervision and faculty forums will likewise be advantageous. 
Considering the difficulties of mass education, we can in all 
honesty say that we believe at the present time that our pro- 
gram will be adequate. 


A Hope and a Prayer 


Such then are the results to date of untold paper work. 
With continued help from Almighty God and His Blessed 
Mother and the readers of the Journat, and with an addi- 
tional supply of midnight oil, we can expect to realize some 
humble achievement soon. 


Compulsory G.I. Training? 


If the scheme set forth in two pending universal training bills—one by 
Representative James W. Wadsworth, author of the Selective Service Act, 
and Senator Chan Gurney, Republican of South Dakota, and the other by 
Representative Andrew May, Democratic chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee—is adopted, every able-bodied male would spend a year 
learning the rudiments of warfare before he settled sown to civilian life. . .. 

“This problem,” says the resolution of the Catholic Bishops of America, 
“should not be settled until after the end of the war and we know what the 
international situation shall be. 

“Those now serving in the Army and Navy should be given an oppor- 
tunity to express their views on this measure before it is enacted” (John C. 
O’Brien, “Compulsory G.I. Training?” in The Sign, January, 1945). 





Religion: the Key to World Peace 


By Sister Crarira Seramor, S.C., M.A. 
Seton High School, Price Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


“O beauteous peace! Sweet union of a state! 
What else but thou gives safety, strength, 
And glory to a people?” (Thomson). 


When will the longing of human hearts be satisfied in the 
attainment of world peace? Not until men realize the im- 
portance of God’s law and observe the two great command- 
ments which the Creator of the universe has given for its at- 
tainment, namely: “Thou shalt love thy God with thy whole 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.”’ Yes, it is as simple as 
all that, and yet a global conflict is raging today because men 
have forgotten the right path to follow. War does not prove 
Christianity’s failure but man’s refusal to live its teachings. 
Conflicts will end when the world accepts the way of life dic- 
tated by the Prince of Peace. 

From an examination of world experience in peace-making, 
it has been demonstrated that after world wars peace cannot be 
made adequately by such assemblies as were convened at the 
Congress of Vienna or the Conference of Versailles. There 
must be a peace with justice. This is the peace proposed by 
our Holy Father, Pius XII, who says: “How can there be 
peace when solemnly sanctioned treaties and the plighted word 
have lost that security and value which are the indispensable 
bases of reciprocal trust, and without which material and 
moral disarmament becomes more difficult with each passing 
day? Peace is the fruit of justice, and just as there cannot be 
peace without order, so also there can be no order without 
justice.” 

So important did Christ consider the spirit of peace that He 
stressed it both at the beginning and the close of His career on 
this earth. He sent His angels from heaven to herald His 
coming to earth with strains of “Glory to God in the highest 
and on earth peace to men of good will.” As long as this will 
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is lacking, we may not hope for peace. Unless the will of 
man, unless the will of a nation, desire peace, all peace treaties 
are nothing more than the paper upon which they are written. 
Again, when preparing to leave this earth Christ turned to 
His Apostles and said: “Peace I leave with you; My peace 
I give unto you.” The Sermon on the Mount launched the 
transcendent concept of compassion, of peace and good will 
among men. From this sermon man has received an undying 
inspiration to strive for peace. 


The Philosophy of Peace 


The philosophy that should guide and motivate any study 
for peace is Christian philosophy. It holds the conviction 
that true peace like true law must have a moral basis in justice, 
not in the physical foundation of force. The most potent force 
for law is the moral power of those people who fear God and 
practice religion. On the other hand, atheism and its devotees 
constitute the greatest foe of international law, as they at- 
tempt to destroy the theistic and ethical basis of law. Chris- 
tian principles connote an appeal to justice through reason, 
and reason demands that man accept international law as a 
mandate from God. 

Today, we find much the same situation existing as St. 
Augustine found in the fifth century when he wrote his De 
Civitate Dei to answer the charges of responsibility for the fall 
of Rome in the year 410. After the taking of Rome by the 
Goths, the followers of pagan parties were saying that these 
recent losses and this final disaster must be traced to the neg- 
lect of the old religion. The public honors formerly paid to 
the heroes and gods of Rome had been going out of vogue. 
The influence of Christianity had long been marked as the 
cause of this neglect. Here was a foreign religion, a strange 
faith, a new code of morals, another philosophy of life! The 
gods were offended. The fall of the city, “the ruin of the 
world,” was the proof of it. 

This appeal to prejudice under cover of patriotism implied 
a charge of “‘war guilt” against Christians and the Christian 
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Church. The earlier apologists had been refuting such charges 
since the time of Justin and Tertullian. Augustine sums up 
the illogic of the argument for the old religion in two trenchant 
sentences. - ““What unreason,” he says, “‘to think that Rome 
was entrusted wisely to such defenders; and that if she had 
not lost them, she could not have been defeated! What is this 
very fact of worshiping vanquished gods as rulers and defend- 
ers other than holding, not divine beings that are good, but 
omens that are evil?” 

The opponents of Christianity are told plainly from the 
testimony of their own philosophers and historians that the 
greatest evils and disorders of the empire have come, not from 
losses in war, but from moral wrongdoings, from facts of 
crookedness in the social and civic life, in the private life of the 
people. These facts of perverted morals, Augustine tells his 
contemporaries, Christian and anti-Christian, have been the 
sources of trouble and unrest, the destroyers of peace, and the 
causes of war. Rome and Carthage are held out as types of 
powers warring for domain. The fight is for control, and con- 
trol is mastery over sources of material wealth. The types 
are real. They have made history. They live in the world 
drama of peace and war. In our changed environment of 
modern times, Rome and Carthage may be viewed as symbols 
of powers and practices that are comfortably remote, but 
in the perennial struggle for economic and industrial supremacy 
they represent standards in human ethics that have not 
changed. 


St. Augustine on Social Peace 


In the fourth book of the “City of God” Augustine draws a 
picture of the ancient, self-satisfied, materialistic State, and 
asks: ‘‘What reason is there, what foresight, in your wanting 
to boast of the extent and greatness of empire so long as you 
cannot show me the happiness of men?” The stability of the 
State and the common welfare, as described in the nineteenth 
book of the “City of God,” are made to rest on the principles 
of man’s moral nature, on right living and the normal opera- 
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tion of the laws of social justice. Every departure from these 
principles of our rational social nature is itself a departure 
from peace. It breaks the harmony, the tranquility of the 
order established by God, the Maker of men and of nations. 
The principles on which Christians in Augustine’s time 
worked for peace have not changed. The whole endeavor for 
peace, as it is stated in “The City of God,” is to discern what 
is right and what is wrong in human morals, in social, political, 
and economic life. Where these things of life are as they 
ought to be, where the two great Commandments of God are 
recognized and observed, there is peace. Today we are far 
more adequately equipped for keeping the peace than they 
were in the time of Augustine, but the reason we are not reach- 
ing our goal is that we are not making use of the resources. 
The nations are not recognizing Christ, are not following Him, 
and are not asking for His help! So long as nations continue 
to deny right and wrong, justice and charity in international 
relations, the quest for peace is futile. It is only the love of 


God, the love of our neighbor for God, and an unflagging 
willingness to do the will of God as it is discovered, that will 
prove to be the key to world peace! 

God speed the day when once again the words of the poet, 
Longfellow, might resound with truth: 


“Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease— 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say: ‘Peace.’ 


” 





“You Are Cordially Invited” 


By Sister M. Ann Parricia, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 


The invitation to Action for God extended to Catholic laymen 
and women is not merely a “please come” request, but an ex- 
pression of the great responsibility resting upon each member 
of the Mystical Body to bring Christ into the lives of others. 
The bishops, acting upon the command of the Vicar of Christ, 
naturally depend upon the laity for aid in their great work of 
advancing the Kingdom of God on earth. They realize the 
tremendous possibilities of this apostolate because of the daily 
influence exercised by lay people upon members of all classes 
of society.? 

It is typically American to attach importance to any kind of 
action, whether or not it has an aim. Therefore, when the 
plea of our Holy Father reaches responsive ears, many Catho- 
lics wear themselves out with excessive activities—organiza- 
tions, societies, committees, meetings, and luncheons. In 
their overexuberance, they give no thought to the necessity 
of their own personal union with Christ and their spiritual use- 
fulness to others.? Self-sanctification is of utmost importance 
for the vitality and strength of those who wish to fight for 
Christ. Our Holy Father, Pius XI, was very specific in point- 
ing out that we must identify a Ghelscian way of life and Catho- 
lic Action: 


“To attain personal sanctification we must be faithful to 
our daily prayers, which should be humble and devout, and 
recited in a spirit of recollection. 

“We should make frequent use of those great fountains of 
grace, the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. 

“We should discharge the duties of our state of life, both 
public and private, faithfully and conscientiously. 

“Our conduct should always be correct, our integrity ir- 
reproachable. 


1 Lord, The Sacrament of Catholic Action, p. 39. 
* Hugo, Jn the Vineyard, p. 59 
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“Prayers said in common in church make for the sancti- 
fication of others, as does a joint profession of faith. 

“Good example is more compelling than words, even as it 
is more effective and salutary. 

“The Christian life sincerely lived is like a perfume laden 
with grace which diffuses itself first among our friends, and 
then among all those with whom we are thrown in contact. 
Jesus Christ solemnly proclaimed this when He said: ‘May 
men see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven’ (Matt., v. 16),’” 


“You are My friends, if you do the things that I command 
you, * is Our Lord’s loving invitation extended to His children 
to share in His apostolate. He Himself laid the first founda- 
tion of Catholic Action when He chose and educated His Apos- 
tles for their lifework—the spread of His Kingdom. This 
great vocation to Catholic Action entails a constant, day-by- 
day effort to attain personal sanctification. However, it does 
not merely consist in the pursuit of personal Christian perfec- 
tion, for this is a form of individualism. It aims at more: 
a social action, the uniting of Catholics of all social classes in 
thought and action to bring about “‘the Peace of Christ i in the 
Kingdom of Christ.” 


Christianity in Action 


At our Baptism we were publicly dedicated to Christ and en- 
rolled in the Mystical Body under our Divine Leader. In or- 
der to keep our baptismal promises, we must practice as indi- 
viduals and in social groups the things that Christ wishes. 

Catholics today must be live members of the Mystical 
Body. The faith that is in us, in order to be effective, must be- 
come a vitalizing factor in our everyday life, and through 
~ Catholic Action it must be diffused into the lives of everyone 
with whom we come in contact. “As every member receives 
the supernatural life which circulates in the veins of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, that abundant life that Christ said He 


* Curran, Catholic Action, p. 7. 
4 John, xv. 14 
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came to bring on earth, so we must transfuse it into others who 


either do not possess it or possess it . . . more in appearance 
than in reality.’ 


No one will deny that there is a crying need to put Christ 
back into the lives of men. Indeed, the “world has nowadays 
sore need of valiant soldiers of Christ.’ In this great army of 
Catholic Action, laymen are to help their bishops and priests 
in attaining the triumph of the Kingdom of Christ. Pope 
Pius XI clearly indicated that all should be apostles when he 
defined Catholic Action as “the participation .. . of the laity 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” 


The sphere of the priest’s activity is necessarily limited. He 
cannot freely reach the masses in the factories, offices, and 
other places of business to bring Christ’s message to them. 
“We observe with concern,” says our Holy Father in writing to 
Cardinal Segura of Spain, “that the number of priests is inade- 
quate to the needs of the day, here for lack of vocations, there 
for restrictions of intercourse with men.’* In our complex 
civilization, our spiritual shepherds are no longer able to follow 
their flock as closely as in former days. 

There are, therefore, innumerable opportunities limited to 
the lay apostle, where the influence of the clergy is hardly felt, 
and it is imperative that the lay people who are already in these 
places should try to convert the little world of their everyday 
contacts. This can be done only in Christ’s way, carrying on 
in our own time what Jesus “began to do and to teach.’”® 

According to our Holy Father, Catholic Action is a special- 
ized apostolate—an apostolate of like-by-like in their daily, 
personal contacts with those of their own milieu or social at- 
mosphere. Christ lives now, and His life must be applied to the 
particular circumstances of each Catholic Action unit or cell 
group. “Go ye into the whole world and preach the gospel’’”” 


§ Pius XI, “Communist Action vs. Catholic Action,” in The Catholic Mind, Vol. XXXIII 
—. 8 1935) p. 132. 
Pius X Ct Anno, p. 42. 
7 Pius xr On Catholic Action, p. 351. 
8 Geissler, Training of Lay Leaders, p. 8. 
* Acts, i. 1. 10 Mark, xvi. 15. 
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as real apostles, each to the best of his ability, spreading every- 
where Christ’s Kingdom and His teachings."! 

Pope Pius XI inaugurated Catholic Action as a great ad- 
venture, pnetrating into every corner of the world: the la- 
borer penetrating the milieu of his factory, the doctor penetrat- 
ing the milieu of his practice, the student penetrating the mi- 
lieu of his school, Our Lord thus living and acting in every com- 
munity where Christians live and work. Conscious of his en- 
rollment in the Mystical: Body, every member should realize 
that each small group is Christ active in his place.'? The indi- 
vidual is to be another Christ to all men in his own particular 
sphere where there is a similarity of work, difficulties, trials, 
and temptations. ‘Each situation will have its corresponding 
apostles: the apostles to the workers will be workers; the 
apostles to the farmers will be farmers; the apostles to the sea- 


men will be seamen; the apostles to the students will be stu- 
dents.’’!* 


The “Inquiry” Method 


To carry out our Holy Father’s desire, a special method of 
study and action was developed in Europe. It is known as the 
Inquiry method of observe, judge, and act 

Observe—investigate the milieu or social atmosphere, and 
diagnose the evils to be remedied. 

Fudge—ls it Christian? How would Christ judge it? 

Act—Make it Christian! Plan definite action! Attack! 

This world which the layman is to observe and judge and 
win for Christ is his own environment, the social atmosphere 
where he lives and works and plays and studies, the world of 
his daily intercourse with others, the people he meets in his 
daily round. Odserve your own milieu—at home, in your par- 
ish, at school, at work. Look at the people that make up your 
little world, and get acquainted with them in a personal, 


11 Koechel, “‘ ‘Ite Missa Est’ and Catholic Action,” in Orate Fratres, Vol. XI (March 21, 
1937), pp. 206-08. 

12 McGuire, “ The Pope of Catholic Action,” in The Sign, XVIII (April, 1939), pp. 548-50. 
13 Discourse of Pius XI to the Pil rimage of the A.C.S.F. , in Croix de Paris (May 1, 1934), 
as quoted in Orate Fratres, Vol. Xvi (November 30, 1941), p. 16. 
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kindly way. Endeavor to find out their problems and help 
them to span the gap between them and the human Christ." 
Many Catholic people are committing a sort of partial apos- 
tasy, in that their existence is infected by their social milieu to 
the point where they are living just natural and sometimes 
even pagan lives." ’ ; 

In judging your milieu, decide what Christ wants done there, 
then make plans from His point of view, keeping in mind that 
He is a living personality, vitally concerned in all the little 
incidents of our daily lives. 

Act—but remember to begin with yourself! How can we 
make others Christ’s, if we ourselves do not belong to Him? 
Our Lord once warned people about noticing the mote in 
someone else’s eye and failing to see the beam in their own. 
That is the place, perhaps, where Catholic Action hurts! We 
are anxious to convert the world, but quite slow about starting 
on ourselves and our own immediate acquaintances. 


Influence through Personal Contact 


Although by its nature spiritual, Catholic Action makes use 
of many natural helps and instruments. Because we begin 
with people as they are, it is possible for anyone to make a 
beginning anywhere on the basis of personal contact. Perhaps 
this particular individual in our milieu would not consent to 
listen to a formal speech; but a friendly conversation may 
have a great deal of influence on him, where a sermon would 
leave him untouched. There are many splendid opportunities 
to bring Christ to those with whom you come in daily contact. 
You need say very little, actually, but your life should 
breathe forth the atmosphere of Charity in Christ.'® Catholic 
Action wins by charity. A lay apostle who believes that a serv- 
ice done to a neighbor is done for Christ, has a real understand- 
ing of his place in the Mystical Body. The man at the factory 


144 McGuire, “Preparation for Catholic Action,” in The Sign, Vol. XVIII (October, 1938), 
pp. 140-43. 

% Larke, ““The Liturgical Movement and Catholic Action in Belgium,” in Orate Fratres, 
Vol. XITI (December 25, 1938), pp. 59-65. ; 

%6 Axtman, “The Mystical Body and Catholic Action,” in The Mystical Body and Social 
Fustice, pp. 46-52. 
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who holds the door open for a fellow-worker, who helps a new 
man at his machine, who quietly keeps in check the sharp re- 
tort or the uncharitable gossip, and who does all this because 
he knows that all are, or can become, members of Christ by 
means of baptism, proves to everyone that his supernatural 
elevation is a glorious, living reality. The high school student, 
the teacher, the doctor, the lawyer—each in his own environ- 


ment is, by these simple little acts of service and genuine un- 


selfishness, changing the tone of that milieu and effecting the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom.” 


“The dynamite of Christianity,’ Baroness Catherine de 
Hueck once said, “can out-dynamite the combined forces of 
Communism, Nazism and Fascism, if you and I have the 
courage to light the fuse. It can be lighted with two kinds of 
matches only—/ove and se/f-sacrifice—two ideals of which 
we in our comfortable, complacent way of life have forgot- 
ten the meaning. Let us try to remember—today we must 
(remember) or we shall perish—that we cannot go to heaven 
in a Ford V-8 with a radio attached. It cannot bedone. Let 
us wake up before it is too late, and light that dynamite of 
Christianity. ...! We need its light: the world needs its 
light—now more than ever.’ ”’® 


“1 Bo d, “Militants of Christ,” in Orate Fratres, Vol..XV1 (June 14, 1942), pp. 338-47. 
18 O’Connor, “Action for God,” in The Catholic Mind, Vol. XL (August 22, 1942), pp. 1-9 





Personality and Religion 


By Brotuer D. Vincent, F.S.C. 
Central Catholic High School, 4720 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We are coming to realize more and more that the chaos and 
confusion of the world at war today is but a reflection of the 
chaos and confusion in the mind and life of people generally all 
over the world. And just as we are further discovering that 
this world strife is due to the lack of faith and practice in the 
fundamental principles of religion, so we are coming to realize 
that the same lack of religion is at the bottom of the mal- 
adjustments of personality, the inefficiency of life, the general 
unhappiness and inadequacy in which modern millions find 
their lives whirling. 

One need not be a professional psychologist to observe the 
widespread insecurity, the fear, the agitation and the flight 
from reality among the people we meet every day, and the 
way in which their little defects of personality and tempera- 
ment prevent them from getting along with their fellow-men 
and achieving their full success and happiness. All this is ob- 
vious to anyone of average insight and understanding. There 
is more progress in science and education in the world than 
ever before, especially here in America, and still people are in 
confusion. We do not refer just to the 700,000 in mental hos- 
pitals, but also to the average millions limping through life 
with warped personalities ranging from “‘nervousness” and 
“shyness” to border-line psychoses, causing an inefficiency of 
life proportional to their weakness in mental hygiene. We can 
see the picture in the fact that approximately 900,000, out of 
15,000,000 otherwise eligible for the draft, were found to be 
unsatisfactory for service for mental and emotional reasons 
(not including illiteracy and mental deficiency), and in the 
fact that for the same reasons nearly 300,000 have been dis- 
charged for inability to face battle or army life. We can see 
the picture of maladjustment in America, too, in the national 
divorce rate which is 18%, in the 17,000 yearly suicides, in the 
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approximately 2,000,000 medical alcoholics’ (about 600,000 of 
whom are institutionalized), and in the thousands running 
hither and thither for help from the sound therapy of profes- 
sional psychiatry to the quackery of popular lectures, cheap 
magazines and radio programs, seeking a panacea, like so 


many men lost at sea, floundering for help and grasping even 
at straws. 


Development of a Healthy Personality 


Personality in its empirical or psychological sense is the sum- 
total of integrated physical, mental, emotional and even moral 
qualities with which we face life and meet its problems. A 
wholesome personality is characteristic of one whose mind is 
illumined by noble ideals, who is thoroughly capable of normal 
emotional responses, who is capable of a rising from every diffi- 
culty, and in whom in all things conduct is guided by reason. 
In its simpler notes it can be seen in one’s ability to get along 
with his fellow-man and to adjust to the changes in life. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the point that modern science 
and clinical experience have established the fact that the most 
important and most fundamental factor in developing a healthy 
personality is religion—more particularly our Catholic Faith. 
To everyone who has followed, even casually, the recent trends 
in this field, the fact is clear. Suffice it to mention as indica- 
tive of this trend in thinking the case of Dr. Henry C. Link— 
there are many others, some of even greater academic signifi- 
cance if less popularly known, who to a greater or less de- 
gree follow.this same pattern. Dr. Link, director of the Psy- 
chological Service of New York City and a member of the Ad- 
justment Service of Emergency Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee of New York, was, by his own admission, for over fif- 
teen years a complete and outright agnostic and practically a 
pagan—the result very much of his higher scientific studies. 
In his widely read books, The Return to Religion and The Re- 
discovery of Man, he tells how fifteen years of experience listen- 
ing to the troubles, difficulties, conflicts and problems of over 
4,000 persons and advising them, convinced him of the neces- 
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sity of religion and brought him back to the practice of his 
own faith. Dr. Link states: 


“*73,226 psychological tests and a comprehensive personal 
history of 10,000 individuals (by the Adjustment Service of 
New York City, 1933-34, supported by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion and the Emergency Relief Committee of New York 
City). ... revealed that the individuals who believed in re- 
ligion or attended a church had significantly better person- 
alities than those who did not.’”! 


Function of Religion 


The evidence being what it is, it is not so important for us 
to determine that religion functions in developing personality, 
but rather how it functions; to inquire into some of the ways 
in which religion inhibits the growth of unhygienic mental 
habits. A complete analysis of this function of faith cannot 
be given, for its possibilities are limitless and the action of su- 
pernatural grace is inscrutable to man; but we can look briefly 
into some of the more obvious aspects. 

(1) Religion gives us a philosophy or plan of life. This plan 
of life is rooted in conviction and founded on the answers to 
those eternal questions that constantly harass and perplex 
man: the who, what, whence, whither and why of our life. 
It gives man an end and a purpose in life, for faith tells him he 
was created by God to return to God. Everything in life is 
subordinated and directed to that end, and finds its value only 
in so far as it contributes to that final destiny; and by the 
same token, everything that does contribute to that destiny 
has real value. Without a plan a man’s life becomes futile, his 
energies dissipated, his activities directionless—he is an 
empty derelict floating on an open sea at the mercy of shifting 
winds and shifting unpredicted storms. 

(2) Religion helps us to outline and fill in our ideals—tt deline- 
ates the ideal of human perfection. A plant is perfect if it de- 
velops as a plant should according to its species, and so man is 
perfect if he develops the perfections of a human being. 


1 Henry C. Link, The Return to Religion (The Macmillan Co.), pp. 11, 12. 
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Christianity presents life as the opportunity to grow into a per- 
fect human being. 


(3) Our Faith supplies attitudes of mind and principles of 
conduct which not only enable us to meet successfully the prob- 
lems of life, but also prevent the development of many forms of 
mental disorder. Religion is necessary not only as a system of 
thought but as a way of life based upon the theory. Christian- 
ity teaches us to live according to reason and to obey the 
natural law; moreover, it,presents us with a myriad of noble 
ideals and motives to help us live this life. With the prac- 
tice of religion a whole category of hazards to mental and physi- 
cal health are avoided. The natural law is backed with sanc- 
tions, and those who break it suffer even in this life in the de- 
terioration of their minds and bodies in many ways. Self- 
indulgence or sin leads to such diseases as medical alcoholism, 
paresis, many conditions of arteriosclerosis, and various ma- 
nias, not to mention the trail of warped characters, broken lives 
and irresponsibility following in the wake, before such extreme 
results appear. Moreover, self-indulgence always leads to biz- 
arre attempts to justify it by a system of crooked thinking 
and you can’t erect a wholesome life out of crooked think- 
ing. 

(4) The wholesome personality must be built on self-control and 
self-discipline. The observance of the principles of religion in 
spite of our natural tendencies and our human weakness, along 
with the Christian practice of mortification and self-denial, 
establishes this very important part.of our character. For a 
man to rule his life by reason and not by feeling or emotion, 
prejudice or impulse, to avoid anger, impatience, and worry, 
is most important to a happy and adjusted life. For the many 
mental disorders colored with a lack of emotional balance or 
self-control, religion is an “antiseptic.” The lack of self- 
control or emotional control in the decisions and difficulties of 
life has been the destruction of the economic, social, mental 
and physical life of many people. Self-discipline is worth ac- 
quiring. 





. 
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Man’s Emotional Needs 


(5) Religion makes one of its greatest psychological contribu- 
tions to the integrity of man in the fact that it offers the means of 
satisfying man’s emotional needs; it meets these needs even 
when and where nothing human can meet them. The satis- 
faction of these emotional needs is as essential to the health of 
the mind as the satisfaction of the biological needs of sunshine, 
fresh air, and good food are to the health of the body. Their 
non-satisfaction leads to a wide variety of mental and emo- 
tional disorders, ranging from delinquency and behavior prob- 
lems to crime and outright psychoses. 

These needs are many, but in general they can be conveni- 
ently divided under about four headings. They are the need 
for security, the need to give and receive affection and sym- 
pathy, the need to be important, to be recognized and to do 
something worth while, and the need to compete with others 
on an equal basis. 

(a) Religion Meets the Need for Security.—Insecurity gen- 
erally means a lack of confidence in one’s safety in the present 
. or worry about the future. Security is one of the great aims of 
a man’s daily life. Insurance companies have built a business 
on this human drive, and even legislation has attempted to 
make security certain. In the lives of children the insecurity 
resulting from homes broken by death, divorce, antagonism, 
or the insecurity of split discipline, leads to many simple func- 
tional and nervous disorders and to many delinquencies and 
behavior problems. In older persons it results in even more 
definite forms of anxiety neuroses. But if in the daily life of 
people they are worried about tomorrow and the day after 
tomorrow, that worry is overshadowed by their real worry over 
the future that begins after the last tomorrow. People wonder 
if there is anything at all after death, and if so, what is it and 
where will they fit into it. Doubt over these questions leads 
to insecurity, worry, anxiety, bewilderment, fear, and often 
to rationalization in an attempt to explain them away in view 
of a life along the lines of least resistance. This attempt to ex- 
plain away the eternal truths, in the face of the uncanny feel- 
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ing that after all they might be true, is the source of a tremend- 
ous amount of mental difficulty. The Catholic is dogmatically 
sure on these points and he lives in security, having neither the 
worry of finding the answers nor the easy opportunity of elimi- 
nating them by mental gymnastics. And what is much more 
important, the Catholic not only knows that eternal life lies 
ahead but he has the virtue of hope which is based on the con- 
stant help of grace and the Sacraments whereby he has the 
firm confidence that he can—and if he codperates, will—save 
his soul and attain eternal security. . 

The child needs that feeling of safety and security which he 
finds in the strong arms of his father and mother—the confi- 
dence that in them there will always be protection from danger, 
freedom from want and fear, and a harbor of refuge in trouble 
or need. Adults are just little children whose dangers and 
needs, like themselves, are just a little bit bigger, and they too 
need that feeling that somewhere there is protection, safety, 
and a refuge. Nothing in life can provide that feeling like the 
Catholic’s knowledge of the Fatherhood of God, His divine 
providence, the Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, and the con- 
fidence that comes from the stories of the prodigal son, the 
lilies of the field, the Good Shepherd, and many other religious 
truths. And here the protection is all-powerful, unlimited. 


Man’s Need for Sympathy 


(b) Religion Meets the Need for Sympathy and the Need to 
Love and Be Loved.—This is one of the deepest and most power- 
ful of man’s drives—it has more significance than is obvious. 
We see this drive functioning constantly in people in their reci- 
tation and exaggeration of troubles and ills, and in the simple 
and sometimes complex drives for sympathy which seem to say: 
“I’m persecuted. ... If you only knew what I’m going 
through. ... Nobody cares about me’”—and which really be- 
speak loneliness, lack of attention, and emptiness. 

A short time ago we had a boy in an institution who used to 
rub poison ivy all over himself so he would be sent to the in- 
firmary. When that was cured and he was released, he dropped 
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a huge stone on his foot and was sent back for several more 
weeks. Some time later he swallowed a pin and was sent to the 
hospital. Not a single day passed that he didn’t come to re- 
port and seek a remedy for some ache or pain. On the surface 
it would seem he was a rather severe case, but it really wasn’t 
so complex. This boy had spent the first eight years of his life 
in orphanages and the next eight in foster homes. Here he 
was in a reform school; he had never known the meaning of 
human love and affection—the devotion and concern of par- 
ents, for instance, in a time of sickness or trouble. When he 
was under the care of a doctor, nurse, or prefect, he got the 
attention and sympathy he wanted but had never got in nor- 
mal ways. 

There are many people whose lives are bare of human af- 
fection, whose hearts are really lonely, and yet who want to 
love and sacrifice for the love of someone, and in turn want to 
be loved. In God the Catholic finds the only love that can 
really fill this longing of the soul, a love without which no 
human love can satisfy, and which will still be there when all 


human love has ceased. It is perpetually comforting to reflect 
that, no matter what the changes in life may be and how other- 
wise empty it is, this love of God is as constant as the stars He 
created, as universal and limitless as His very nature, and as 
close and available as our next breath. 


Man’s Need of Recognition 


(c) Religion Meets the Need to Be Important, to Be Recog- 
nized, to Do Something Worth While.—\n the Catholic’s plan 
of life, referred to above, he knows that all he does that is not 
evil can be a contribution to his salvation and a source of merit. 
Everything, no matter hew humble, is God’s work, and if it is 
God’s work, it is important and ought to be done well No 
one can say, therefore, that his life is futile and meaningless. 

(d) Religion Meets the Need to Compete with Others on an 
Equal Basis.—Life is filled with inequalities; there are many 
who are mentally and physically handicapped, and others who 
imagine that they are. This feeling of inequality is the basis of 
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the inferiority complex and many antagonisms, and often 
leads to unusual and exaggerated overcompensations and al- 
lied reactions. While there is a fairly good distribution of tal- 
ents and advantages in life, and we are all inferior to our fellows 
in some ways and superior in others, yet practically it is only 
in our faith we find an absolute equality of calling and personal 
value. We are all made to the image and likeness of God who 
died for every soul, and in whose sight every soul is of equal 
importance. In this complex world of inequality, only at the 
communion rail do we find the pauper kneeling next to the 
bank president, and the illiterate beside the scholar. This is a 
very important consideration, because for the man of faith the 
only real greatness is greatness in virtue, and to that greatness, 
regardless of all other talents and handicaps or advantages, 
everyone has a similar vocation. There are Saints who were 
beggars, others who were kings; some who were simple chil- 
dren, others learned doctors; some who were physically strong 
and blessed with health, and others who were weak and sickly; 
there are Saints from all races and all circumstances of life. 


(To be concluded) 















Some Factors in the Development of 
Religious Vocations of Women 


By tHe Ricut Reverenp Msor. Joun R. Haaan, S.T.D., Px.D. 
815 Superior Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


II. Facts of Schooling and Age 
(1) Types of Schools Attended before Entrance into Convent 


Anyone dealing with the academic transcripts of Religious 
Sisters is aware that a fair amount of their education is ob- 
tained in non-Catholic institutions. We confess to a feeling 
of surprise when we discovered how large that amount actually 
is. The tables present the picture in detail, indicating the 
number of years passed by the Sisters in the several kinds of 
schools. Since there was little variation between the six dec- 
ades, only the totals are listed. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 










Years Attended Parish . Convent Public 
1 35 28 57 
2 48 31 69 
3 4H 18 51 
+ 67 15 55 
5 56 13 39 
6 118 11 50 
7 102 5 41 
s 1,252 54 244 
Total L7ee 175 606 

HicuH ScHoo.ts 

Years Attended Parish Convent Public 
1 80 85 122 
2 186 146 123 
3 44 93 53 


4 










Total 


COLLEGE 
Years Attended Catholic Non-Catholic 
1 28 35 
2 20 28 
3 7 2 
4 14 Ss 


69 


77 
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ScHooL or NursING 
Years Attended Catholic Non-Catholic 
1 10 2 
2 3 3 
3 45 9 


Total 58 14 


There is considerable transfer on the elementary level, less 
on the high school level, and hardly any in-the college field. 
The tables show that 11.5% of the Sisters had attended only 
public elementary schools, and that another 17.1% had at- 
tended such schools from one to seven years. In the second- 
ary field, 10.7% had completed the four-year course in public 
schools, and an additional 17.7% frequented these schools 
from one to three years. Only a few reported college studies; 
but, of these 52.7% had been enrolled in non-Catholic institu- 
tions. On the other hand, the Catholic schools of nursing 
made a much better showing than the non-Catholic. 

The fields of activity for those who would encourage voca- 
tions are thus clearly outlined. Effort upon students in 
schools of nursing and in colleges will probably come to little— 
this is to be expected, since such students have passed the av- 
erage age of entrance into convents. The parish elementary 
schools and the convent high schools are most promising. 
The public schools, both elementary and high, should not be 
neglected since there proceed from them a full fourth of all vo- 
cations. 


(2) Atmosphere of Catholic Higher Schools 


Factual data on this topic are much to be desired owing to 
the criticism occasionally expressed that the spirit of the 
Catholic higher schools dampens enthusiasm for the Religious 
life. The Sisters were asked not to comment upon this opin- 
ion but to give estimates of the schools they themselves had 
attended. Their replies effectively dispose of the criticism. 


School of 
Spirityof School High School College Nursing 


Favorable to vocational aspirations 1,165 66 52 
Unfavorable to vocational aspirations 36 3 6 
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(3) The Significance of the Various School Years 


The pointed question was asked: “During what period or 
periods of your school life were you most influenced towards 
the Religious state?” 

The summary of the answers gives such an insight into the 
psychology of Religious vocations that we reproduce the 
tables in their entirety. 


A. ELEMENTARY YEARS 


88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120* 
85-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35- Totals 
10 
9 
13 
20 
38 
28 84 
36 72 
58 88 293 782 


. HicH ScuHoot YEARS 
88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 


85-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35- Totals 
17 51 97 127 61 
20 51 110 141 75 
19 25 72 150 90 
17 27 71 182 132 


C. CoLLece YEARS 


Freshman 3 8 
Sophomore 2 6 
Junior 1 0 
Senior 1 1 


D. ScnHoot or Nursinc 


Freshman 0 3 0 9 8 3 
Junior 0 3 0 8 3 3 
Senior 0 2 2 7 7 6 


It is too easily assumed that the Religious vocation is first 
manifested in the high school years, especially in the last two. 
That this view is unsound is clear from the above. Not a 

* The findings are set forth in decades of years corresponding to the 
time when the Sisters answering the questionnaire made their first pro- 


fession. The numbers at the head represent the number of answers re- 
ceived, regardless of whether the particular question was answered. 
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single year of school from the first to the last is unimportant. 
The eighth grade surpasses every other in frequency of men- 
tion. The seventh and sixth are next in importance. All four 
years of high school contribute an influence, the fourth and 
the second somewhat more than the other two. 

There is little variation between the decades in which are 
grouped the vocations of sixty years. We are dealing with a 
fact of religious psychology, constant as human nature itself 
but subject, of course, to its fluctuations. The dawning of 
Religious vocation is too simply associated with the widening 
of horizons of interest that characterizes the adolescent 
change. The facts definitely allocate it to the period of child- 
hood, with the proportion of delay not unusual in other phases 
of human development. 

We speak here only of psychological matters, although not 
unmindful that vocation in the last analysis is a gift of God, be- 
stowed or withheld as and when He wills. 

In any event, it is clear that to postpone attention to Reli- 
gious vocations until the latter years of high school is not in 
accord with the natural or supernatural facts of the problem. 


(4) Age at Which Religious First Thought of Entering the 
Convent 


To serve as a check on the preceding, information was sep- 
arately obtained concerning the age when the Religious were 
first conscious of a desire to enter the consecrated state. 


88 140 274 516 758 344 2,120 
85-94 95-04 05-14 15-24 25-34 35- Totals 
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Again the findings corroborate that the first divine inspiration 
is associated most generally with childhood. The full range of 
ages extends from less than ten years to more than twenty; 
but 35% were fostering a vocation by the age of ten, 55% by 
the age of twelve, more than 70% by the age of fourteen (that 
is, by the time of graduation from elementary school). 


(5) Age When Religious Made Final Decision to Enter the 
Convent 


The seed of vocation once planted requires time to germi- 
nate, the length of time varying with the individual and depend- 
ing upon personal circumstances. The definite decision to ac- 
cept the vocation is made, on the average, by the age of eight- 
een. The table gives the story in detail. 


Age Number of Sisters Age Number of Sisters 
—14 147 20 128 

14 180 21 70 

15 216 22 56 

16 288 23 63 

17 239 24 56 

18 315 25+ 170 


140 


(6) Interval between Final Decision and Actual Entry into 
Convent 








That even after her final decision a girl should test out her 
vocation by “living in the world,” is the advice only of those 
who have little understanding of the rigid and thorough test- 
ing which the Church has prepared in the postulate and the 
novitiate. It is, too, completely at variance with accepted 
principles of psychological guidance. To prepare for a partic- 
ular career by deliberately initiating another career is illogi- 
cal, to put it mildly. Formulated in these terms, it consti- 
tutes a major educational heresy. The question that confronts 
the girl after she has made her final decision is not whether 
she could be happy and successful in the world, but whether 
she could be happy and successful in the convent. The sheer 
fact that she is i//-fitted to make her way in the world is by no 
means a proof that she is we//-fitted for convent life. The same 
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personality handicaps may operate against her in either place. 

Some delay is bound to occur between the final decision and 
convent entry. Our information is to the effect that, of the 
2,120 Sisters, 1,200 entered Religion within the first year after 
their final decision, 233 within the second year, 171 within the 


third year, 126 within the fourth year, while the rest waited 
four years or more. 


(7) Age at Time of Entry into Convent 


Canon Law decrees that the novitiate may not be begun be- 
fore the completion of the fifteenth year, and that profession 
may not be made before the completion of the sixteenth. Can- 
didates may be received by the community before the age of 
fifteen, but neither they nor the community may enter into 
mutual obligations before formal acceptance into the novitiate. 
The Code places no upper age limit on applicants, but most 
communities have some such regulation. 

The summary of the entrance ages as given by decades in- 
dicates a recent tendency to enter at an earlier age. Perhaps 
this is explained by the increasing popularity of preparant divi- 
sions, which may be likened to minor seminaries. Some Ameri- 
can prelates whose opinions on church matters merit respect 
strongly advise the general establishment of such classes of 
preparants. We regret that we have no factual information to 
offer on this subject. 

The ages at entrance of the Sisters comprised in this study 
are given by decades and in terms of medians and quartiles. 


Group Median Age Ist Quartile 3d Quartile 
1885-1894 19-2 17-1 21-7 
1895-1904 19-10 17-6 22-11 
1905-1914 19-8 17--10 23-9 
1915-1924 18-1 23-10 
1925-1934 17-1 21-2 
1935-1943 _ 17-6 21-1 


(8) The Development of the Vocation 


From the foregoing, the picture of the aspirant to the Reli- 
gious state presents definite outlines. The typical Religious 
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Sister first receives the call to consecrated life during the years 
of childhood, attends the Catholic elementary and high school, 
makes her definite decision by the age of eighteen, and enters 
the convent by the age of nineteen. One out of every ten has 
made all her elementary schooling in public schools. One out 
of every nine has completed her high school course in a public 
institution. One-fourth have passed a varying number of years 
in public schools, both elementary and high. 

The problem of Religious vocations of girls is a problem of 
guidance during the pre-adolescent and early adolescent years. 


Inter-Faith Cooperation 


“Without the codperation of all men of good will our Catholic people 
are confronted with a Herculean task in their effort to rebuild a broken 
civilization. Our plan of social reconstruction and our program for inter- 
national peace are accepted in principle by many of our non-Catholic 
friends. They too have something to offer which deserves our sympathetic 
interest. For the sake of God and humanity let us continue and extend 
collaboration with all good Americans in those worth-while movements 
that are calculated to hasten the day of enduring peace, of justice, charity, 
and good will. The Supreme Pontiff summons all of us to a crusade. 
For Catholics this is a command” (Statement on Inter-Faith Cooperation 
by the Hierarchy of Texas and Oklahoma). 





Book Reviews 


The Ascetical Life. By the Reverend Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., 
J.C.B. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1944, 251 pp. + Bibliog- 
raphy and Index. $2.50). 


History attests that, in times of great stress when man’s universe is 
crashing about his ears, the human heart often returns, as if by deepest 
instinct, to a search for spiritual realities that transcend space and time. 
These returns are not always felicitous. When Roman civilization was so 
often threatened and finally did collapse, the doctrines of Manicheism 
found favor with the opponents of the baser Gnosticism, and the specula- 
tions of Plotinus numbered no fewer advocates than did the orthodox 
mysticism of St. Augustine. In the confusion and strife accompanying 
the spread of Protestantism, reactionaries like Jansenius and Baius arose to 
restate old errors and to formulate new ones, while a host of post-Tridentine 
theologians like St. Vincent de Paul and St. Francis de Sales took up their 
pens on the side of Catholic orthodoxy. 

Nor is the awakening of interest in things spiritual always to be traced 
to a mass movement. It can arise even more frequently out of a sense of 
personal failure and frustration or when one is faced by a crisis. Then 
man’s need for God becomes a fundamental awareness.! 

Seen in its ultimate reality, all man’s striving arises from his need to dis- 
cover and achieve union with the universal, changeless Good, which is God. 
His principles of conduct, however, by which he elects to pursue the good, 
are but practical expressions of his convictions concerning the natures of 
things, sometimes expressed but always implied as a system of values. 
According as these convictions square with reality or not, will his norms 
of conduct be correct or mistaken. 

Nowhere are there so many possibilities for error as in considerations of 
God, man, and the latter’s approach to Him—involving as they do the 
whole of reality—and nowhere is error pregnant with moré serious conse- 
quences for the individual in terms of his immortal destiny. The history 
of religious thought shows how wide have been the deviations of even 
powerful minds searching for truth. Holy Scripture and St. Augustine 
have alike been cited in defense of opposite sides of religious controversy, 
and the mystical writings of devout souls (sincere but lacking sometimes 
the discipline of precise theological terminology) have at times been sus- 
ceptible of heretical interpretation, so that pious but unlettered minds 
~ 1 Examples of this may be found in accounts of men shipwrecked and floating for days at 
sea on a raft, in the “spiritual experience” of Alcoholics Anonymous, and in the conversion of 
convicted criminals—as in the case of one of the principals involved in the famous Judd-Gray 


murder of a few years ago (cfr. A. N. Foxe, “Post-Homicidal Contrition and Religious Con- 
version,” in The Psychiatric Quarterly, October, 1943, Vol. XVII, No. 4, pp. 565-578). 
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have been greatly confused by reading them and have not rarely emerged 
with a false sense of values. 

Today when our civilization seems once more threatened with collapse 
and men are groping more desperately for spiritual security, the appear- 
ance of a volume like “The Ascetical Life” is especially welcome as a meas- 
ured, yet thoroughly readable and not pedantic, statement of the principles 
of Christian asceticism as reflected in orthodox tradition from its beginning 
in Patristic times. 

It is not the psychological or mystical experiences of ascetics which are 
to determine the principles of ascetic theology, but the sources of divine 
revelation and the infallible magisterium of the Church, and early in his 
volume Dr. Parente observes: “A firm adherence to divine revelation and 
the common doctrine of the Catholic Church is of primary importance be- 
cause of the many dangers of aberration in this field, as shown by the 
numerous heresies and erroneous opinions that have appeared in almost 
every century of the Christian era.” 

In a chapter on preliminary questions the author notes that in a wide 
sense “ascetical” and “mystical” include similar meanings, but that in a 
strict sense “ascetical theology is limited to the study of Christian per- 
fection as it is commonly acquired under the influence of ordinary grace, 
infused contemplation and mystical phenomena not included.” He dis- 
agrees with Poulain and his school (who maintain that a real distinction 
exists between acquired and infused contemplation), as well as with 
Garrigou-Lagrange and his followers (who deny it), maintaining that both 
opinions are extreme and proceed from the adoption of method. Dr. 
Parente declares for a combination of method which “will consider facts 
and phenomena with Poulain, and theological principles with Garrigou- 
Lagrange, and we shall see that there is both a distinction and a continuity 
between acquired and infused contemplation, between asceticism and 
mysticism.” He maintains that this distinction is one guoad modum, and 
not guoad rem. 

After considering the various usages of the term “ascetic” in history, 
Dr. Parente gives a clear statement of what happened to man and his 
appetites at the fall of Adam, with his consequent need for universal 
rectification, especially in the light of the demands of the vocation to 
Christian perfection imposed upon the Christian by his baptism. He 
then proceeds to discuss the ideals of Christian perfection and the motives 
inducing the labor toward its realization, finding the most excellent motive 
the imitation of Christ our Lord. Other chapters discuss the ‘“‘three ways,” 
discernment of spirits, the love of God, the state of perfection, etc., with a 
clear and satisfying treatment. A final chapter is devoted to the subject 
of retreats. 

Although the author states that the entire treatise ““De Gratia’’ is pre- 
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supposed in his work, this reviewer found his presentation so clear that, in 
his opinion, even the educated lay person, who has not had the advantage 
of a seminary course on grace, will have no difficulty in comprehending the 
matter of this book. 

The reviewer feels that this is one of the most satisfactory works he has 
seen on the subject in English, and believes that the author is to be com- 
mended for his sane handling of human nature after the fall, the sober 
reasons advanced in support of ascetic practices of self-denial, and for his 
studious orthodoxy, although it is felt that a fuller development of the con- 
cept of Christ as the ideal Man, the concrete expression of human nature’s 
highest fulfillment, would have added greatly to the book. 

Those who wish to pursue the subject more extensively will find helpful 
the bibliography given by Dr. Parente on pages 256-266, which, although 
not quite as comprehensive as that given by Garrigou-Lagrange in “‘Les 
Trois Ages de la Vie Intérieure,”’ includes a few sources not listed by the 
latter. There is a satisfactory index of names and subjects. 


(Rev.) Marcus O’Brien, M.A., M.S. 1n S.W. 


The Focist Movement. By Henri Roy, O.M.I. (J.0.C., Manchester, New 
Hampshire, 1944; price $1.00; pages 63, with Appendix). 


Shot through the utterances of the late Pope Pius XI was the insistence 
that “the greatest misfortune of the nineteenth century was that the 
Church lost the working class.” That defection persists in our day. The 
workingman and his fellows have been seduced into the camps of atheism 
and materialistic Socialism. Happily, the machinery of combat has al- 
ready been set up and is functioning now in some forty countries. It is 
making great strides in the United States. We owe the smooth function- 
ing of this machinery to the vision and vow of a young Belgian curate who, 
at his father’s dead body, consecrated his whole life to the working class. 
This young priest was Father Joseph Cardijn, and to him we owe the most 
dynamic youth movement of this century, the Jocist Movement of the 
young Christian workers, an outstanding achievement of Christian realism. 

The early formation of the J.0.C. is a dynamic chapter of modern 
church history. This providential agency does not merely teath the 
Gospel; it aims essentially to remedy the evils and injustices that assail 
the young workers, by aiding them in every department of labor and life. 
It educates its members for the family, social, vocational and eternal 
destiny. It inspires the young workers with a holy enthusiasm for their 
daily lives; their task is but one: the re-christianization of their environ- 
ment. For them their work, their daily life, is an extension of the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. The workbench is their altarstone, the factory or shop 
their chapel. The Jocist Movement is the one means to reclaim to the 
Christian Faith all the working class. Its success and strength derive 
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